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A GIRL IN A THOUSAND. 


CHAPTER I. 
BRIGHT-EYED PHYLLIS. 


Simon Knicut was a well-to-do man, better to 
do than most of his acquaintances; and he 
knew it full well, and expressed it in his sleek, 
comfortable, and at times slightly insolent 
mien, though in words he was perpetually 
forcing on general notice that he was a poor 
hard-working individual who with all his 
strivings was little more than a pauper. No 
one believed him. How could they with that 
well-built substantial red house of his staring 
them in the face as they walked across Wands- 
worth Common, and the well-stocked yard 
lying behind it; why the brass plate on his 
VOL. I. B 
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door alone startled outsiders into an enormous 
respect for the man’s position as a tradesman. 


Simon Kyieurt, 
BUILDER. 
(Funerals punctually attended.) 


This latter line was engraved in larger letters 
than the preceding ones; people said this was 
done to torment his wife, who had an intense 
~ horror of all allusion to the subject of death, 
and could not think “why Simon didn’t stick 
to building houses for the living and leave the 
dead folk to get buried without his interfer- 
ence.” 

Simon, however, saw things not at all in 
this light, and as he stood by his own door, 
clay pipe in mouth, in the gloaming of a May 
evening, he was chuckling over an order he 
had received that day for the burial of a 
Wandsworth magnate, and reckoning how far 
larger was the percentage gained by supplying 
funerals than that he could ever hope for in 
the ordinary course of his building business. 

‘‘Folks is always easier let in when they 
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are depressed,” he remarked to himself, “and 
when the will hasn’t been read and they ain’t 
sure who'll have to pay the bill. Give up 
funerals, indeed—Hannah’s a fool—but then 
she always was a poor thing—a very poor 
thing. Whatever would she make of life if 
I was to die. She sha’n’t have much money 
to squander on another man, I’m blessed if 
she shall. Ill tie it up tight on the gal. The 
gal! It was just my luck to have a gal, 
instead of a boy. Phyllis is comely enough 
and loves me, I make no doubt, but if she was 
only a boy as could succeed me in this bit of 
business I’d be better pleased. Succeed me! 
gracious power, Simon Knight, yow’re getting 
maudlin—you’d best go down to the public 
for a bit and pull yourself together—succeed 
—there won’t be no succeeding you for many a 
year yet; by that time we’ll see if a grandson 
can’t do it.” 

And having come to the end of his soliloquy 
very much to his own satisfaction, Simon 
Knight knocked the ashes out of his pipe 
preparatory to a saunter down the road to the 
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Three Griffins, where he very frequently spent 
his evenings, and came back—vwell, not exactly 
what might be called the worse for liquor, but 
decidely inclined to be most disagreeable to his 
wife and daughter. 

Having emptied his pipe he put it in his 
pocket, and, looking round, called out, ‘‘ Mind 
the door, Hannah; I’m going out a bit.” 

‘All right,” answered a querulous voice 
from a distant room. | 

Simon Knight, though he could well have 
afforded it, kept no servant, but made his wife, 
who was by no means strong, and pretty 
Phyllis, who was only seventeen, do all the 
work of the red-brick establishment, even to 
washing and ironing the builder’s shirts and 
white waistcoats, of which latter he wore a 
considerable number in the summer months. 

He thought they added to his importance, 
he said; and truly he was right if he meant 
that they made his portly figure look more 
portly, and for a man of forty-five he was of 
no mean proportions. 

Besides a white waistcoat he indulged in a 
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white hat, which was generally put on rather 
on one side; and these were the only white 
things about him, for his well-shaven face was 
so red as to be almost scarlet, and his cloth 
clothes were always seedy-looking and dark. 

The white hat rather more on one side than 
usual he swaggered a few yards along the 
road and then paused to look over his own 
wall. 

“Why, that there timber has never been 
taken down to Cummingses, and I told Greaves 
about it this morning. I’ll discharge Greaves 
if I have to speak about things twice. Hullo! 
whatever is that moving in among them 
planks? No one’s a right to be in the yard at 
this hour of the evening.” Then shouting out, 
“I say, you there, who are ye, and what are 
ye at?” : | 

At first there was no answer. So Simon 
Knight shouted again, this time more loudly 
and angrily than before. 

One of the planks fell with a clatter as 
though nervous trepidation lurked behind it, 
and a curly head, surmounted by a round 
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brown hat, appeared; the rest of the indi- 
vidual’s person was invisible, planks forming a 
sort of barricade which concealed it. 

Mr. Knight, however, recognised the head at 
once, even in the rapidly. increasing darkness, 
and called out, still in a voice of thunder, ‘‘Phyl- 
lis, why what the devil are you doing there?” 

‘““Come and help me imstead of asking 
questions,” she said, ‘‘ you see I have got into 
difficulties.” 

Phyllis was evidently not afraid of her 
father, however cross and harsh he might be. 
Afraid ! no, with her winsome ways and bright 
eyes, she would have been an utter little fool 
to be afraid of any man. 

And Phyllis Knight was by no means a 
fool; she knew full well that to manage her 
old savage of a father she must meet him’ more 
or less on his own ground. 

To assist Phyllis in extricating herself from 
the planks, among which she had no business, 
and from which in the event of their all 
coming clattering down she stood in some 
danger of her hfe, Mr. Knight had to go back 
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to the house door and through the house to 
the yard. 

There was a gate leading from the lane at 
the farther extremity of the yard, but of this 
Mr. Knight had not the key, as it was always 
kept on a nail in the parlour out of work 
hours. It took him a minute or two, then, to 
reach Phyllis, and during that minute or two 
Phyllis had not been idle, but had managed, 
with an agility for which she was renowned, 
to scramble on to the top of a tottering stack — 
of timber. 

“Good God! Phyllis, you'll break your 
neck,” cried Mr. Knight. ‘You are the most 
audacious gal. Now bide there still till I can 
reach you.” | 

‘¢ All mght, father;” but the end of the 
‘brief sentence was an almost overwhelming 
erash that brought people within a quarter of 
a mile to their windows and made Simon 
Knight’s red face turn as white as his waist- 
coat, while it so paralysed him that he did not 
attempt to move one step farther. The last 
echo of the crash, however, had not finished its 
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reverberation through the yard, when a ring- 
ing peal of laughter fell on his ear. | 

~ Phyllis had jumped from her perilous posi- 
tion, and though she had brought the whole 
stack of wood down Behind her, she was 
standing unhurt on ¢erra firma in front of her 
father. 

‘It is all Greaves’ fault,” she said. “TI 
heard you tell him this morning to load that 
wood and cart it to Cummingses.”’ 

‘“‘D——n Greaves!’ interrupted Mr. 
Knight, getting angry now he saw his 
daughter was safe. ‘What the devil busi- 
ness had you to get there, I should like to 
know ?” 

‘Well, I was coming in at the back gate— 
and it was dark, you know—and of course I 
thought the wood was gone, since I heard 2 

‘Nonsense, girl; what were you doing at 
the back gate? Ive told you fifty times I 
won’t have that there key took off its nail— 
after dark too. You’d no business out. Your 
mother ought to be ashamed of herself. Where 
have you been? Answer me, d’ye hear?” 
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But Phyllis did not answer him, only tried 
to get past him into the house. She made a 
point of never answering him if she could 
help it when he was angry, ‘‘it only led to 
words,” she sagely decided. Mr. Knight, 
however, appeared in no mood to change his 
tone. 

‘¢Philandering, that’s what you’ve been 
after,” he went on, “‘and I can tell you, you 
young hussy, that it ain’t no good your start- 
ing lovers. I ain’t going to victual none of 
the lazy chaps as think your pretty face and 
the chance of a ready-made business ’ud suit 
’em. You'll marry a well-to-do middle-class 
respectable tradesman of my choosin’, or you 
won’t marry at all.” | 

‘¢ Lor’, father, how you do rattle on,” cried 
Phyllis laughing, and compelled to answer, in 
spite of herself; ‘‘ who is thinking of marry- 
ing or love-making? It ain’t me, if that’s what 
you mean—lI’ve been to the station with Miss 
Irene.” 

“Miss Irene, has she been here again ? 
I’m blessed if she ain’t always here, and I’m 
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_ pretty nigh sick on’t, Phyllis, that’s what I am. 
These grand folk are always hanging about, 
and your mother encourages them. Don’t do 
you no good, gal; they fill your head with 
their own beastly airs and graces.” 

“Why, father, I thought you were devoted 
to Mr. Stanhope; that it was he or his father 
who first set you up in life.” 

‘Who told you that, gal?” asked Simon, 
his red face turning into a sort of purple. 

Phyllis was going to say “‘mother,” but 
even in the semi-darkness she could not fail 
to note the expression of the builder’s coun- 
tenance, and in a moment was sorry she had 
been so imprudent as to speak. 

If she shielded her mother he would think — 
it was some member of the Stanhope family 
who had been gossiping, and considering 
that Simon seemed to have objected very 
much of late to the frequent visits of these 
people to his yard, and still more to hers and 
her mother’s constant journeys to Mr. Stan- 
hope’s house in Eaton-square, she was a little 
bit perplexed what to answer. 
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While she was thinking he thundered forth 
the query a second time. 

‘Poor mother; shell have to bear the 
brunt of another storm. But if it wasn’t 
about this it would be about something 
else,”’ decided Phyllis all in ahurry. And she 
was right. Many were the vials of wrath 
poured forth on Mrs. Knight’s unoffending 
head when her lord and master chose to be 
out of temper. 

No sooner had Phyllis pronounced in a 
subdued voice the simple word ‘“ mother,” 
than he strode into the house, straight into 
the parlour, where his wife was sitting at 
work. 

‘‘How dare you—how dare you say that 
I’m beholden to the Stanhopes? What do 
you know about the matter, I’d like to 
inquire ?”? he asked vehemently, the words 
almost seeming to choke him as they came 
out, and his whole appearance giving the 
impression that an apoplectic seizure was 
imminent, 

Mrs. Knight laid her work in her lap and 
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looked up at him quietly and sorrowfully. 
She was a little woman, bearing on her face 
the remnants of a great beauty; but she was, 
oh! so faded and weary-looking that it made 
even the gayest beholder sad for a second or 
two as he gazed at her. As for Phyllis, she 
idolised her mother, and her heart often ached 
for her, while she strove hard to make matters 
a bit smoother for her. She had inherited all 
her mother’s beauty and a good deal of her 
father’s spirit, which enhanced it, and made 
her a brighter and more capable woman than 
ever her mother had been. 

‘‘ It’s nothing, mother,” she broke in now. 
‘Only a foolish remark of mine that has set 
father raging.” 

‘ Hold your tongue, you hussy,’”’ shouted 
Simon, ‘‘and don’t interrupt me.” Then 
turning to his wife, ‘‘ Did you or did you not 
say, Hannah, as I was beholden to them Stan- 
hopes ?” 

‘“T never said anything but the truth, 
Simon,” remarked his wife meekly but firmly. 
“You know the truth as well as I do.” | 
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“The truth!” he sneered; ‘‘ blessed if I 
think you know much about the truth, if I 
thought as you did I’d break every bone in 
your skin.” 

Mrs. Knight quivered and shut her eyes. 
“Was it possible that she did not know all 
the truth,” she wondered, “and that that 
last sentence of hers had served as a shot 
and had gone home. She did not attempt to 
answer him; except on Phyllis’ account she 
would, perhaps, have been thankful if he had 
finished her straight off, existence with this 
tyrant for household lord stirring up perpetual 
domestic broils was almost more than she 
could endure. 

Phyllis, as usual, came to the rescue. 

‘Took here, father, if you want to break 
bones, break mine, they are pretty hard—got 
abit of your own stuff about them—but you 
shan’t touch mother.”’ 

He turned round on his daughter for a 
moment, and then something like a smile 
stole over his harsh features. He loved 
Phyllis. She was, as she had just said, bone 
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of his bone, flesh of his flesh, and her high 
spirit generally had the effect of daunting him. 

If poor patient Hannah had shown a little 
more pluck he would probably have respected 
and cared more about her, and not been quite 
such a bashaw; but it was too late for a new 
leaf to be turned over now as far as she was 
concerned. 

Phyllis at once noticed her father’s smile, 
and seized the opportunity to turn the con- 
versation away from dangerous subjects. 

“Come on, let’s have supper,” she said. 
‘*Mother’s sat long enough over that endless 
seam, and I’m that hungry with jumping off 
that stack. Didn’t you hear the crash, mother ? 
I wonder you didn’t come out.” 

‘Was that you, Phyllis? I thought it was 
an earthquake or summat, but as your dad 
was there I supposed he’d see to it.”’ 

‘‘ See to it if it was a earthquake!” shouted 


Simon Knight, this time laughing heartily. 


‘My stars, Hannah! well you must have an 
opinion of me, and no mistake, if you think as 
I can see to earthquakes.” 


-—= —_—— ae ee 
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“Well, you’re always a meddlin’ with the 
dead and burying—one thing leads to another, 
Simon. I ain’t clever, as you know, and it’s 
beyond me to say wherever you'll stop.” 

‘¢ All right, old woman, you go on a believin’ 
in me, and you'll never get far out of the track ; 
but don’t let’s have no preachin’ about benefits 
received, and a parcel of humbug as you don’t 
understand.”’ 

And so, thanks to Phyllis, good humour 
was re-established, and since Simon had been 
balked of his usual visit to the Three Grif- 
fins, it might perchance, with management, 
last through the evening, especially as Phyllis 
gave it as her intention, if he was very good, 
that she would cook a little bit of delicious 
hot supper. She left the door open, however, 
while she went into the kitchen for this pur- 
pose, so that she might come to the rescue at 
any moment if a storm once. more blew up 
between her father and mother. 

Quiet, however, seemed to reign for awhile. 
Simon took a paper and sat down in his arm- 
chair by the window; Phyllis’ voice singing 
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over her cooking in the kitchen seemed to 
soothe him. Perhaps she knew that it had 
this effect, for she warbled away most unremit- 
tingly as though thoroughly laying claim to 
the title of the “‘ Wandsworth Nightingale,” as 
she was called. 

Meantime Mrs. Knight folded up the white 
seam and busied herself laying the table for 
supper, a bit of housewifely care which she 
had just accomplished when Phyllis came back 
and, to the tune of ‘‘ Love’s young dream,”’ set 
a bowl of gorgeous buttercups in the centre of 
the table, and beside them a foaming tankard 
of ale. Simon Knight threw down his paper, 
and drew his chair nearer to the ale. 

‘Well, gal, you can sing, if you can’t do 
naught else,’ he said, as he took up the tan- 
kard. : 

‘‘'Yes, and I can cook,” she answered, “as 
you will see presently, when you get a pig’s 
fry for your supper as would please a king.” 

Another second or two and it is on the table, 
beside a dish of floury potatoes, and the three 
Knights are so happy together for the time, 
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that it would seem almost impossible that the 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand is always 
there ready to develop at any moment into a 
dangerous and overwhelming tempest. 

Phyllis, whose cheery bright nature detests 
gloom and storm, hopes they are going to 
have no more storm for that evening at all 
events, and she does her best, and with great 
success, to keep the conversation as much as 
possible out of dangerous channels, and is 
rejoicing over her cleverness, when a loud 
knock comes at the outer door. It is not yet 
locked, in fact, owing to the warmness of the 
evening, is still open, so Simon’s stentorian 
voice bids the knocker to come in. 

Another minute, and a man of about six- 
and-twenty puts his head into the sitting- 
room, and is received by Simon Knight with 
the cordial greeting of, 

‘Well, to be sure, who ever expected to see 
Tom Chilton this ere blessed May evening !” 


VOL. 1. C 


CHAPTER IT. 
TOM CHILTON. 


Ir the tone of Simon Knight’s voice was in 
approval when he saw Tom Chilton, scarcely 
as much could be said for the expression of 
Phyllis’ face. 

Phyllis’ chief beauty consisted in bright 
colouring enhanced by dark brown lashes and 
brows, and the natural wavy curls that clus- 
tered on her forehead. | 

When her eye fell on Tom Chilton all the 
- colour forsook her cheeks, and she looked as if 
she had a good mind to faint. 

No one, however, took any notice of her, 
and she thought better of it, and by the time 
the aforesaid Tom Chilton had shaken hands 
with Mr. and Mrs. Knight she was able to lay 
her little palm—icy cold though—in his, and 
give him a sort of half smile, the ghastliness 
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of which escaped him as the room was not very 
brilliantly lighted. 

‘‘Come on, come on, my boy. Phyllis get 
another knife and fork and plate, and let us 
refresh this stranger. Tom, let us see, two 
mortal years come Whitsuntide since we’ve 
seen you—sit down, lad, and tell us what 
you’ve been about.” 

And as Mr. Knight lavished this, for him, 
“most overpowering welcome, he pushed a chair 
to the newcomer ; Phyllis had meantime gone 
into the kitchen, and was much longer than 
was absolutely necessary fetching the things 
for which her father had sent her. 

When she returned she was bright and rosy 
as usual, though those who knew her well 
might note a troubled look in her eyes. She 
set the plate, e¢ cetera, before Tom, who was 
already sitting at the table, and as she did so 
he looked up into her face, but she half closed 
her eyes and turned away from him. 

Oh, how Phyllis wished that Tom Chilton 
were anywhere but there that evening, and 
yet there had once been a time when she had 
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waited for his coming, and counted his foot- 
steps as she heard him striding along the lane. 
But that was two years and more ago; she 
was only fifteen then—a girl does not know 
her own mind at fifteen, at all events Phyllis 
felt very sure that she had not known hers. 

Did she know it now ? 

‘Oh, yes,” she would have answered most 
decidedly. | 

‘Well, lad, now for your story; what is 
it?” asked Simon Knight, once more, when the 
preparations an unexpected guest entailed had 
all been concluded. 

‘Been to America, that’s all,” said Tom 
Chilton, laughing; ‘‘came back last night, and 
here I am.” 

‘To Ameriky—well I never.” It was 
Mrs. Knight who spoke. ‘‘ Whatever did you 
go all that way off for, Tom, and us as has 
been often wonderin’ whether you was drowned 
or not.” 

“Did you think I was drowned?” asked 
Tom, looking straight at Phyllis, whom this 
direct question made very red; while for the 
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. first time since Tom came into the room she 
opened her mouth to speak. 

‘No, Tom, I did not think you were 
drowned. I always thought you would turn 
up again some time.” 

Neither the certainty nor the indifference 
with which she spoke pleased Tom, who began 
to fear that if he had gained ground in one 
way during the two years he had been absent, 
he had lost it in another. Simon Knight, 
without intending it, dashed into the breach, 
if breach it were. 

‘‘You see she believes in you, Tom, she 
always did, Phyllis wouldn’t think as you’d go 
to the bottom. You’re sure to swim, my boy.” 

By which remark there was not much 
difficulty in inferring that Simon Knight 
believed in Tom Chilton himself. 

Of course; he always believed in rising 
people, and Tom Chilton was sure to rise, he 
had lots of perseverance and acuteness; and 
moreover, when his father died, two years ago, 
he had left him a pretty little sum in the bank 
by way of capital. With the intention of 
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doubling or trebling this sum Tom had gone 
off abroad, and to judge by his outward appear- 
ance on this occasion his most sanguine expec- 
tations had been realised. Tom Chilton was 
rather a sallow-complexioned, sandy-haired 
young man, who could scarcely be called 
handsome, though the exceeding intelligence 
of his face gained for him the appellation of 
good-looking, while his keen eyes alone filled 
his whole countenance with light. Seldom were 
such telling eyes seen as Tom’s, while in them 
there was not one ray of cunning. Tom’s chief 
weakness was, perhaps, vanity; he spent a great 
deal of time in striving to set off his not very . 
prepossessing person, thinking thereby to im- 
press those with whom he came in contact, 
whereas he ought to have allowed his brains to 
do the work. This evening, in honour of his 
visits to the Knights, he had dressed himself 
with more than usual care, and would have 
been considerably taken aback could he have 
heard Phyllis’ mental remark. 

‘He does not look a bit of a gentleman, only 
a flashy imitation of one.” 


* me — ee ee” = 
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Light trousers, dark coat and waistcoat, and 
a very blue cravat, these did not seem to be 
much amiss, only she felt instinctively that the 
whole thing was spurious. 

What did Phyllis—hard-working little 
suburb-living Phyllis Knight—know about 
what constituted a real and a spurious gentle- 
man? Perhaps Tom Chilton will know to his 
cost before he is many weeks older. 

For the present, instead of speculating on the 
subject of Phyllis’ knowledge, he contents him- 
self with striving to make himself agreeable 
and give his old friends to understand, without 
exactly telling them, how much money he has 
made, and he has been by no means idle dur- 
ing his sojourn in the new country. 

“And are you going out there again? 
Hoped you was intending to settle a bit here,” 
said Simon, when Tom Chilton finished a some- 
what lengthy account of what he had been 
doing, by saying he had bought a bit of land in 
Texas. 

‘No, I ain’t going back—that is, not to 
stay. I might pop over for a few months to 
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see how things are working; that is about all. 
I’m thinking of putting some money into a busi- 
ness here when I can find one to my liking.” 

Simon Knight’s eyes sparkled at this piece 
of intelligence, but he did not say anything 
more, probably feeling that the time was not 
yet ripe. 

‘¢ And how have you all been getting on?” 
asked Tom Chilton, suddenly changing the 
conversation from his own affairs to those of 
the Knights. 

‘Times is always bad in this yere country,” 
grumbled Simon; ‘‘folks never die so as you 
can make a pound or two out o’ buryin’ them, 
and they won’t live so as you can make a bit 
out o’ buildin’ their houses.” 

Tom Chilton laughed. 

“You were always agrumbler. My father 
used to say there was as much grumble as 
gold in your coffers.” 

‘Your father was a fool,” said Simon, 
“because he got money hisself he thought 
everyone else had. Hannah there knows what 
a twisted time we’ve had a-tryin’ to keep 
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things a bit straight, hardly able to pay for 
this girl’s schooling—shouldn’t, in fact, if the 
mother hadn’t scraped for it.” 

‘That was only, father, because you think 
women ought not to learn,’’ broke in saucy 
Phyllis. ‘Of course there was no money 
for schooling, but Mr. Chilton is quite right, 
you——” . _ 

The sentence was not finished, for the new- 
comer burst into such an indignant protest at 
being called Mr. Chilton that Phyllis blushed, 
and became instantly silent, while her father 
went on— 


‘‘That’s right, don’t stand no nonsense, my 
boy. You call him Tom, girl, and behave 
like a respectable tradesman’s daughter—none 
o’ they simpering airs and graces you learnt 
at Stanhopes’. Mr. this, and Miss the other— 
it is quite sickening.”’ 

For a moment Phyllis looked as if she were 
going to answer her father, but she bit her 
tongue and left Tom Chilton to inquire— 

“Ah, yes, what about the Stanhopes? They 
used to be your great patrons.” 
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‘‘ Patrons !—mine! Never use that word in 
connection with me,’’ shouted Simon. ‘“ Han- 
nah’s if you like, she cringes to aristocracy. 
I loathe the very name of it.” 

Tom Chilton stared in absolute astonishment 
at his host, and for a moment looked as Phyllis 
had done, as if he were about to make some 
retort ; then he, too, bit his tongue and decided 
to wait and discover cautiously and gradually 
what had been going on during his absence, 
before he committed himself to any remarks. 

Not finding any one to quarrel with him, 
Simon Knight resumed the joviality of 
manner to which he had been treating them 
during a portion of the evening. He took 
his pipe from his pocket and proceeded to fill 
and light it, suggesting to Tom if he was still 
a smoker to do the same. 

Tom at once produced a cigar-case and 
offered a cigar to his host, saying he had not 
been in America for nothing; nor did he 
wish it to be thought that he had left his 
manners there, for he looked at the two ladies 
and asked— 
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“You do not object to smoking, if I re- 
member right ? ” | 

‘‘T hate it,” answered Phyllis, tossing her 
head, while she took up some of the dishes 
off the table and strutted into the kitchen 
as though she wished to be quit of the whole 
concern. 

Tom Chilton’s eyes followed her in some 
wonderment, and her father said grufly— 

‘‘She’s spoiled, lad, she’s spoiled; it’s all 
they Stanhopes, trying to make a lady of her.”’ 

‘¢She is more beautiful than ever,’’ remarked 
Tom very earnestly. 

‘‘ Beautiful, ay; but beauty ain’t every- 
thing. Howsomever, you go in and win, my 
boy, son of my oldest friend, and you shall 
have my blessing.” 

Tom Chilton’s eyes sparkled, but Mrs. 
Knight’s voice jarred— 

“You shouldn’t go throwin’ your daughter 
at no man’s head, Simon, nor yet speak of her 
as if she wasn’t through and through beauti- 
ful, mind and body.” | 

“Hold your tongue, Hannah, and don’t 
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interfere with what you know nothing about,”’ 
answered Simon, angry again the moment he 
was contradicted; and in all probability Tom 
Chilton would have been treated to a domestic 
scene, only fortunately for him he was spared 
by a knock at the outer door, which by this 
time had been shut. 

‘“‘'That’s Greaves come for orders for to- 
morrow,”’ said Simon, getting up and going out 
to speak to his head man, thus leaving Mrs. 
Knight alone with Tom Chilton. 

The young man began to laugh. 

‘¢ Ha’n’t improved one bit, hasn’t my friend 
Knight; can’t keep the top on his pepperbox 
anyhow.” 

‘¢ No, he’s worse, much worse in many 
ways,” answered Mrs. Knight dolefully ; 
then looking cautiously round her, she drew 
her chair nearer Tom Chilton’s and almost 
whispered— 

‘Tf he asks you to put your money in 
and join him in the business, don’t you 
do it.” 

‘No, Iam not likely. But why not?” 
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‘Don’t ask, please don’t ask, only mind 
my warning.” 

“All right, you are a good woman, Mrs. 
Knight, you always were very good to me.” 

‘And you'll be silent on the subject,” she 
went on, interrupting, ‘‘ you won’t say a word 
to no one.” 

‘You may trust me, indeed you may. And 
now tell me about Phyllis. How beautiful 
she is! Still, she is changed, very much 
changed. She used to be so free and 
affectionate, calling me Tom, and making my 
rough name sound quite noble with her pretty 
lips; now she looks coy and distant, and says 
Mr. Chilton. She hasn’t got a new lover, has 
she, Mrs. Knight ?” 

“Lover! law, not as I knows on;”’ and 
nervous Mrs. Knight began to tremble a little. 

“Then what has changed her ?”’ 

“Father would say it was the Stanhopes. 
Miss Irene Stanhope is Phyllis’ foster sister, 
you know, and they’re a great deal together.”’ 

“But why should this change Phyllis ?”’ 

“Well, you see, Miss Irene is a lady, a 
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very great lady, and she ain’t happy without 
our Phyllis, and has had her taught lots of 
they fine things she knows herself. It’s a 
wonder to me, with her head so full of clever- 
ness as it is, that Phyllis brings herself down 
to: our bit of cooking and cleaning; but 
father will have her do it, he has took to 
hating they Stanhopes.”’ | | 

‘‘T always thought,” said Tom Chilton, ‘ it 
was either Mr. Stanhope or his father who set 
Knight up in this business.” 

“Hush—for the love of Heaven, hush ! 
Never within these four walls let such a word 
be said again.” 

Tom Chilton looked very much astonished. 
There was altogether something wrong about 
the Knights, he was beginning to think. 
Then he came to the philosophical conclusion 
that he had not stood still for two years him- 
self, therefore why should he expect them to 
have done so. He would just ask Mrs. Knight 
one or two more questions in order to find his 
way better‘about, and then he would go and 
join Phyllis in the kitchen. 
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‘Mrs. Purvis, the housekeeper—is she still 
at the Stanhopes ?” 

‘Of course, why she’s a fixture; nothing 
but death will ever move her. She ain’t no 
good friend to me. I don’t know for what 
cause, but she’s always mighty civil to Simon ; 
however, we don’t come across one another 
much. Mr. Ferdinand is her boy. I don’t 
believe there’s anything in this life she thinks 
too good for him; and yet he is—but that 
ain’t my business to repeat.” 

_“Tet’s see, Mr. Ferdinand, that’s the second 
son.” 

“Yes. Mr. Geoffrey is the eldest. Oh, he 
is a real gentleman—sometimes I think I love 
him almost as well as Miss Irene.” 

‘And Phyllis is a great deal with these 
people ? ” 

‘Lor’ bless you, yes, and she’s at home 
with them, too—our Phyllis was born to be a 
lady.” 

Tom Chilton did not respond, he looked very 
grave and thoughtful, and as Simon seemed 
to be returning from his colloquy by the 
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door he started off into the kitchen without 
vouchsafing another remark to Mrs. Knight. 

He found Phyllis standing gazing abstract- 
edly at the fire, her arms hanging down, and 
her hands clasped together. 

‘Why, Phyllis, one would almost think 
you were not happy.” 

_Tom Chilton’s voice startled her, and she 

turned round to him, a flush on her face. 

‘¢Oh, I am happy enough,” she answered, 
“at least I was till mM 

‘Till I came,” he said, finishing her sen- 
tence for her. 


‘No, not that, I’m glad enough to see you. 
Yow ll help me to cheer mother, she has a 
rough time of it every now and again, and 
since father has taken to you he’ll let you 
speak.” 

“Ts that all, Phyllis?” 

‘CAll what, Tom ?” 

‘‘ All that you are glad to have me back for ?” 

‘¢Oh, that I don’t know,” she replied throw- 
ing off her dejection and shaking herself back 
into her usual bright manner. ‘It is the only 
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reason I can think of just now if any more 
crop up [’ll let you know.” 

‘And I am to be content with that?” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I want more, Phyllis; I have 
been trusting to more all through the weary 
months I have been away.” 

‘You should not have gone away,” she said 
in a very low tone, “‘not have gone away 
without one word of good-bye; long, silent 
absences somehow have the knack of killing 
feeling, Tom.” | 

‘Not killing it. Don’t say killing it, 
Phyllis—only nipping it so that a hot sun 
may draw it forth again. I could not do 
otherwise than I did. I could not ask any 
girl to be my wife till I had added to the bit 
of money my father left me, and made up my 
mind whether I’d settle here or in the new 
country.” 

She did not move or make any reply, so he 
strove to take her hand, but she pulled it back. 

“Oh, Phyllis, don’t be unkind, haven’t you 
one good word to say to me.” 

VOL. I. D 
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‘‘T loved you once, Tom, or thought I did; 
perhaps I was deceived; your coming back 
has brought no beating to my heart.” 

Oh, Phyllis!” 

‘¢T am sorry, very sorry, but I cannot help 
it. 9 

‘And don’t you think the old feelmg will 
return ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

He went on, “I will wait—wait any time 
you like toname. Do you think it is going 
to the Stanhopes so much that has killed your 
love for me, eh, Phyllis ? 

“Going to the Stanhopes—what do you 
know about my going to the Stanhopes?”’ and 
her face was all aglow, while something like 
the angry look that haunted Simon’s eyes 
came into hers. 

When he saw the look he was sorry he had 
spoken so much to the purpose, and he at once 
tried to soothe her, and change the current of 
her thoughts; but she would have none of his 
amends, only said very resolutely— 

“Recollect, Tom, if you wish to rise in my 
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favour never attempt to stand between me and 
my goings and comings with the Stanhopes.”’ 

He would not, indeed he would not, he pro- 
mised, but he fervently wished no Stanhope 
had ever been born, since they seemed to have 
bewitched all the Knight family. 


CHAPTER III. 
LADY FEDORA’S PERPLEXITIES. 


Lapy Ferpora Stannore is sitting in the 
morning room, which looks on to a terrace 
garden at the back of the Eaton Square house. 
There is the shadow of a great perplexity upon 
- her comely face, which usually beams with 
kindly smiles. Lady Fedora is one of those 
women to whom high birth, greatness of posi- 
tion, and wealth come naturally ; she has never 
been acquainted with adverse circumstances 
and has had but little anxiety, thus no wrinkles 
have prematurely marked her brow. 

At fifty, which is about her present age, she 
looks scarcely more than five-and-thirty, and 
that she should have ason who has left Oxford 
seems to those who see her for the first time 
almost an impossibility. Yet she did not 
marry very young, but waited patiently for a 
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good offer. Nor was she exactly disappointed. 
Henry Stanhope, of Warleigh Hall, is the most 
courteous of gentlemen, the most affectionate 
of husbands, and the kindest of men, but 
money has never been as plentiful with him 
as people believe; and if his wife, his beloved 
Fedora, has known no care, he has scarcely been 
exempt from it in his constant endeavour to 
keep her supplied with comforts and luxuries. 

Of late his anxieties have so much increased, 
that he can keep the knowledge of them from 
her no longer, and on learning, naturally 
she shares them. 

Henry Stanhope had struggled hard to give 
his two sons, Geoffrey and Ferdinand, ex- 
pensive educations, even against the crushing 
disadvantage of some unlet farms; whilst those 
that were occupied were by a heavy percentage 
far less in value than they had formerly been. 
At the time of his marriage he was a so-called 
rich man, now he is, by comparison, a poor one, 
and this Lady Fedora feels as she sits conning 
over their affairs in the well-appointed boudoir 
in Eaton Square. 
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But, alas, it is not solely Henry Stanhope’s 
diminished fortunes that trouble her ; retrench- 
ment is a word before which Lady Fedora 
would not have quailed;. it is another and 
more terrible fact that lies heavily on her heart, 
weighing far more than unlet farms or un- 
punctual tenants would ever weigh. 

Ferdinand, her second son, far the manlier, 
handsomer, and more daring of her two boys, 
is developing a taste for expensive habits and a 
reckless disregard for the source whence money 
comes, which, if it is not stopped, will not only: 
bring Mr. Stanhope’s grey hairs to a sorrowful 
grave, but will inevitably and irretrievably 
injure his brother Geoffrey. 

‘‘ But it cannot be possible— Ferdinand, her 
darling, her pet, the son, though the second, to 
whom she has looked since babyhood as likely to 
prove the mainstay of, the Stanhopes as long as 
he shall live—it is all a mistake—his father must 
be deceived—he had always liked Geoffrey best. 
Impossible that Ferdinand should so disregard 
his own position as to get into difficulties.” 

And the unhappy, awakening mother, 
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usually so placid and easy-going, got up and 
walked agitatedly about the room; for she could 
not help acknowledging that Henry Stanhope 
was too just and honourable in all his dealings 
to dream of accusing his own son unless he 
had good cause, especially when he knew that 
the accusation would well-nigh break his 
mother’s heart. 

Mr. Stanhope had delayed a long time before 
he told Lady Fedora of Ferdinand’s peccadilloes, 
indeed it was not till he himself had reasoned 
with him, threatened him, and stormed at him 
all in vain. Then it occurred to him that per- 
chance a strong influence brought to bear by 
_ this good, loving mother might succeed when 
he could not, and he judged it expedient to lay 
bare some of these delinquencies of Ferdinand’s, 
which he would so gladly have withheld; to 
beg Lady Fedora to tell him that, in justice to 
Geoffrey and the rest of the family, he could 
not go on paying Ferdinand’s debts; and 
either some radical change would have to be 
brought about, or Ferdinand would have to 
throw up a commission in the army he had 
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now held for about a year and go abroad to 
the colonies. 

Never before had Lady Fedora heard her 
husband speak so severely or give his senti- 
ments on business matters with so much point. 
Now that at last he had determined to en- 
lighten Lady Fedora, he resolved to do it, as he 
did everything else in life, thoroughly. Henry 
Stanhope was a man who never seemed to 
flinch from duty, either for himself or others. 
Lady Fedora was the only being he had ever 
taken the trouble to spare, and, except by her, 
would probably be judged as a monstrously 
severe man, who had, indeed, an iron hand 
under a velvet glove. — 

His children loved him, but their love was 
mixed with awe, a feeling for which Lady 
Fedora frequently puzzled herself to account. 

Since that interview with Mr. Stanhope, in 
which he told her some truths about Ferdinand, 
perhaps she had discovered that the younger 
generation had good reason for standing in awe 
of their father, if their own march through 
life was not altogether along straight roads. 
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“She would not make herself unhappy, how- 
ever,” she decided at length, ‘‘she was sure Fer- 
dinand would listen to her; he did not wish to 
give her pain. Probably his father had been 
severe with him ; he spoke as if he might have 
been. She had written to the dear boy, who 
was quartered at Hounslow, begging him to 
come and see her, and after that he would be 
all right.” 

And thus she tried to persuade herself; only 
anxiety would not be quieted so easily, nor the 
lines which since last night had come into her 
face be stamped out all of a sudden. 

She had stopped in her walk and was ab- 
stractedly pulling the leaves off the geranium 
that stood by the window, when the door 
opened, and one of those visions of light 
which rejoices a mother’s heart flooded the 
room. 

Golden-haired Irene’s arms were round her 
mother’s neck, and as though she knew of the 
existence of those lines, she seemed to be try- 
ing to kiss them away. Lady Fedora was 
accustomed to Irene’s effusive caresses, and 
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though she really delighted in them, still she 
gently tried to check the girl’s ardour. 

Now she took her by both hands, and, hold- 
ing her at arm’s length, looked in her face. 

No one delighted more in Irene’s beauty 
than did Lady Fedora; and well she might, for 
the girl was a very sunbeam, and truly she 
looked one now with her curling golden hair, 
sweet delicate face, and radiant laughing eyes. 
Not for a moment could you associate sorrow 
or trouble with Irene Stanhope; and yet, 
doubtless, she will be scarcely mortal without 
her share—ay, is it not even now being 
garnered up for her, although she knows it 
not. 

She reads its reflection at once in her 
mother’s face. 

‘What is it, darling mother?” she asks. 
‘¢ What is amiss?” | 

‘¢ Nothing, my love, nothing; why should 
you imagine it?” 

‘Only you look as if—as if papa had been 
reasoning—if such a thing were possible with 
you,” and Irene laughed. 
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‘Does he then sometimes reason with you, 
Trene ? 

“With me! Oh, no; but with the boys. 
He often reasons with the boys, and then they 
look glum as you do now, especially Ferdinand; 
but it soon blows over—the glumness, I mean 
—and so will yours, won’t it, dearest mother ?” 
and then there was another kiss. 

“T am not glum, child, only one can’t 
always be laughing. Tell me, why does your 
father reason with Ferdinand ?” 

“Oh, because it is a sort of fashion to think 
that Ferdinand is a better boy than dear old 
Geoff, and papa wants to keep him up to the 
mark, I suppose.” 

“Who says Ferdinand is a better boy than 
Geoff ?”? 

“Well, you do, and Purvis does, and papa 
used to. I took to Geoff because he was 
snubbed.”’ 

“Trene, it is not right of you to say that. 
‘We all love Geoff quite as much as we love 
Ferdinand.”’ 

“Only in a different way, I suppose,” Irene 
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went on, laughing. ‘ Ferdinand is grand and 
manly and tiresome, while Geoff is a sweet 
old dear. He never teased me in his life, and 
I am quite happy if I can sit for hours and 
watch him painting or listen to him playing— 
quite happy listening to and looking at Geoff, 
with Phyllis Knight to help me.” 

“Ts Phyllis as fond of listening to and look- 
ing at Geoff as you are?” and Lady Fedora 
smiled. 

“ Why, of course; isn’t he her brother, too, 
since she is my foster sister ?”’ 

‘‘ According to that rule, so is Ferdinand.” 

‘¢Oh, Ferdinand—he never notices her be- 
yond a ‘Good morning, Phyllis.’ I don’t be- 
lieve he knows whether she 1s pretty or ugly.” 

‘Just as well, just as well,’ muttered Lady 
Fedora; then, aloud, ‘Do you know, my pet, 
it is getting very nearly time that you gave 
up this playmating with Phyllis Knight. 
You know you are to come out this season. 
I am going to take you to your first ball next 
week.” As she spoke Lady Fedora’s cheek 
grew pale and a sharp pain came at her heart, 
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for she suddenly remembered the conversation 
about ways and means she had recently had 
with her husband, and she wondered, with his 
other expenses, whether he would be able to 
afford this season for Irene. 

The little revolt in her mind against Fer- 
dinand for the injustice his behaviour was 
bringing to his sister was speedily crushed by 
Irene herself, who cried out— 

“Go to a first ball and have no more play- 
mating with Phyllis. Oh, mamma, I don’t 
want to go to balls. I don’t want to know 
any new people, only to be with Phyllis— 
- Phyllis and Geoff.” 

Phyllis and Geoff! 

There was something that jarred unmusically 
on Lady Fedora’s ear in the coupling of these 
two names. | 

Were the revelations and hints about her 
children all to be disagreeable this day! She 
kissed her daughter’s white brow and toyed 
with the golden fringe that caressed it, as she 
said very gently— 

“You have already noticed, my Irene, that 
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something is worrying me. You are right— 
something of no little importance. You surely 
would not wish to add to my worries by trying 
to set up your will against mine. You area 
Stanhope, my child, the daughter of a great 
house; you must go into the society that 
befits your position, and a 


‘¢Oh, mother dear, don’t look so grave. Of 
course I will go to balls, fétes, anywhere you 
please to take me—only don’t ask me to give 
up Phyllis, it would break my heart. Have 
you forgotten how she nursed me when I was 
ill two years ago—what devotion, what love! 
Do you think I should be alive now if it were 
not for Phyllis ?” 

Lady Fedora smiled. 

‘Yes, dear, I scarcely think that Phyllis 
saved your life, though you are quite right to 
be grateful and thankful for all the kindly care’ 
both she and Mrs. Knight bestowed upon you ; 
still, Irene, it is time you should remember 
that there is a vast gulf, as far as position 
goes, between you and this good, bright little 
Phyllis. You will have to go out into the 
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great world where I hope you will marry some 
good, kind man, and be the mistress of a large 
house; while Phyllis will, in all probability, 
become the wife of some well-to-do tradesman.” 

Irene shook her head. 

“T do not think that Phyllis will ever marry 
a tradesman,” she said rather knowingly; ‘‘and 
as for my Prince Charming, well, I haven’t 
found him yet, darling mother; let me be 
happy till I do.” 

But Lady Fedora totally disregarded the 
latter part of her daughter’s sentence, and 
repeated : 

‘Not marry a tradesman? Phyllis! Why 
not?” 

Her mother’s earnestness seemed to bring 
Irene back to a sense that she had said more 
than she intended, so now she only laughed 
and answered— 

‘Well, I don’t know. How can I know 
what Phyllis will do in the future? Only she 
is far too good and sweet to marry beneath 
her.” 


‘‘ Beneath her, my dear Irene. Your love 
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for Phyllis bewitches you. Why, her mother 
was your nurse, her father has always been a 
working man, and Phyllis actually has to cook 
and sweep and do a servant’s work when she 
is at home.” 

‘¢ And a great shame it is. I mean to speak 
to crusty old Simon Knight about it the first 
time I have an opportunity. Geoff agrees with 
me, and is quite indignant. He saysif Phyllis 
has to earn her living she ought to have a 
profession like painting or music.” 

“Good gracious!” and .Lady Fedora’s 
breath seemed to be almost taken away. 
‘What has Geoff to do with Phyllis’ affairs ? 
Is he, too, infatuated with her by chance ?” 

Irene got very red at this direct question ; 
but she answered it by saying— 

‘‘ Didn’t we settle just now that he is her 
brother ? so of course he is interested in what 
becomes of her.” 

But Lady Fedora was by no means satisfied. 
The lines that had been on her face when 
Irene came into the room had considerably 
deepened, and she had a sort of presentiment 
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that the troubles which had been averted from 
her all her life were now beginning to crowd 
thickly upon her. 

Phyllis and Geoff ! 

These names would clang ominously in her 
ears, and she determined that the mischief, if 
mischief there were, that had come about 
through her children’s intimacy with Phyllis 
Knight, should be stopped forthwith. 

For once in her life she would be prompt 
and active. Lady Fedora had ever borne a 
character for procrastination and indolence, 
and she knew her faults well; ‘this time 
however, she would act without saying one 
word to her husband—poor dear! He had 
enough to torment him, and had spared her 
all their married life; she would spare him 
now. Besides, she had only a vague suspicion 
that all was not right; she would watch and be 
certain before she did anything rash. Poor 
little Phyllis! it would be too unkind to banish 
her altogether from those who loved her well, 
unless she were certain that such a step were 
absolutely necessary.” 

VOL. I. " 
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Exactly. Before Lady Fedora had well- 
nigh finished her meditation, the resolution to 
act at once with which she had begun it had 
faded into hesitation, and an idea that 1t was 
best to wait and see what it were wisest to do. 
So it was ever with good kindly Lady Fedora; 
she was utterly incapable of clutching oppor- 
tunity by the forelock. : 

She had finished her conversation with Irene 
by bidding her run away and practice, and not 
let thoughts about the future dim the fair 
horizon of to-day; not that light-hearted Irene 
was in the very least danger of doing anything 
of the kind. She had been all her young life 
far too spoiled a child not to feel very certain 
of getting her own way in the end, and as to | 
imagining that her mother was likely to insist 
on a final and absolute rupture in her friend- 
ship with Phyllis Knight, so little did she 
believe such a thing to be probable, that 
before she began to practice she wrote a note 
and told her to expect her at Wandsworth that 
very afternoon about four, and to meet her in 
the lane at the back of the station, when they 
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would have a nice walk, for Geoff had promised 
to accompany her. 

Meantime, no sooner had Irene left Lady 
Fedora alone than the mother sat down in an 
armchair, feeling very heavily weighted, to 
think. 

Not only had she to go through a very 
trying interview with Ferdinand, but she felt 
she must take upon herself to have one with 
Geoff, and she was not sure she did not dread 
talking to her elder son even more than to the 
younger; his reasoning powers were so much 
more developed, and he always had a theory 
for everything he did, while Ferdinand was 
entirely the victim of impulse. 

‘One boy has head, the other heart,” Lady 
Fedora was wont to say. 

If then by any chance it could possibly be 
true that Geoff—the unimpeachable Geoff— 
was in love with Phyllis Knight, why it was 
the very strangest thing that had ever hap- 
pened. If it had been Ferdinand, she would 
not have been so surprised; but Irene told 
her Ferdinand rarely spoke to Phyllis. 
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Altogether she was utterly bewildered, and 
if some one did not come to help her out of 
the labyrinth into which her ideas had en- 
tangled themselves, the chances were she would 
entirely lose her mental way. 

_ Whether that somebody would be Ferdinand 
was doubtful; but about half-an-hour after- 
wards he noisily entered the room, and a great, 
dashing, soldier-like, bronzed fellow he was. 

Could it be possible that this fine young 
fellow was the scapegrace of the Stanhopes! 


CHAPTER IV. 
MINE OR HIS. 


At the bottom of the lane which ran at the 
back of Simon Knight’s yard, about ten minutes’ 
walk from the railway station, there was a stile, 
on the other side of which lay some meadows 
overhung with May trees, and rich in blossom- 
ing springtide with golden buttercups and ox- 
eyed daisies all athwart them like a brilliant 
sheet. 

On this stile was seated a man of about five- 
and-twenty, of a decidedly aristocratic type, 
though there was nothing muscular or athletic 
about him. At public school and college he 
had joined in sports like the rest, but only 
from compulsion, for all out-of-door exercise 
was quite against his habits. 

His comrades, of course, called him ‘‘a muff;”’ 
but it is out of “muffs” like Geoffrey Stanhope 
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that not unfrequently great men are fabricated. 
He had received from his birth-star just the 
flash of genius which in a poor man would have 
yielded him renown, in a rich one gave him 
the name of eccentric and diletiante. Strange 
how in some families favours seem always un- 
equally. divided. | 

Among the Stanhopes, Geoffrey had all the 
talent, Ferdinand the physical force and go, 
and Irene the sweetness and beauty. Not 
that Geoffrey, as he sits swinging on the stile, is 
wanting in good looks. His features are de- 
cidedly well-formed, his eyes clear and bright, 
and his dark hair and moustache silky and 
thick; but it is in charm of manner that Geof- 
frey Stanhope’s prestige lies. He is invariably 
courteous and urbane, with but little of the irri- 
tability which marks most poets and painters. 
His sister worships him; she 1s worshipping 
him now, as she stands by the stile looking at 
him and talking to him in a dreamy sort of 
way, about the exceeding beauty of the land- 
scape, as it lies bathed 1n spring verdure before 
them. For they are lounging there facing the 
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meadow with their backs to the road; nor is it 
till a very rapid footstep is heard approaching 
them that Geoffrey looks round and lifts his 
hat, while a slight colour comes into his usually 
pale face. 

“* How late you are!” cried Irene. ‘I was 
nearly coming on to the house to inquire after 
you.” 

The new comer was Phyllis, looking even 
more radiantly beautiful than usual. Either 
the delight of meeting her friends or the swift 
race along the lane had given her cheeks an 
extra tinge of carmine, making her dark hair 
and eyes seem even darker and more striking 
than usual, while a crimson cotton gown, 
fitting with a nicety that always made Phyllis 
Knight’s dresses the wonder of her acquaint- 
ances, was so in unison with her colouring 
that it appealed at once to Geoffrey’s artistic 
eye, 

Lady Fedora had decided that Geoffrey was 
unimpressionable because out of his art he 
maintained a stolid indifference to all sur- 


rounding objects; in his art, however, where, 
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by-the-way, Lady Fedora but seldom pene- 
trated, he was thoroughly susceptible; within 
the pale of Geoffrey Stanhope’s art was Phyllis 
Knight. He thought her more beautiful than 
any woman he had ever seen before, and 
while dreaming as an artist of her beauty, he 
had lately become aware that he rejoiced in 
it as a man, and that to be separated from 
Phyllis Knight would be the heaviest punish- 
ment that could be laid on him, for he had 
learnt to love the sweet maiden with the deep - 
absorbing love of a man awakened to a sense 
of the tender passion for the first time in his 
life. 

It was only quite lately that Geoffrey had 
acknowledged to himself that his feeling for 
Phyllis amounted in strength to what the 
word love conveys to a man of Geoffrey Stan- 
hope’s tendencies, but Irene, quicker than he 
to jump at a conclusion, more ready with her 
woman’s clearsightedness to read hearts, had 
long ago settled that Geoffrey was in love; 
nor, with her want of knowledge of the world, 
did she judge it strange or out of course that 
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such a thing should be. While Phyllis—poor 
Phyllis !—Geoffrey’s as yet unspoken love 
made her miserable, utterly and perfectly 
miserable, at the same time that the instinc- 
tive knowledge she had of it was the very 
pride and joy of her heart. Much though she 
had been the companion of Irene Stanhope, 
she had been brought up in a far rougher 
school, and, from her position as a daughter 
of the people, knew far more than Irene did 
of the workings of life. 

She knew full well with what opposition 
any love Geoffrey might evince for her would 
be met not only by Lady Fedora and Mr. 
Stanhope, but by her own father, who, from 
his point of view, objected quite as much 
to the mingling of classes as the Stanhopes 
could do. 

Geoffrey, too, himself—the aristocratic 
Geoffrey—much though he might love her, 
would he ever make up his mind to contract 
what his friends would call ‘a low marri- 
age?”? Phyllis doubted it—doubted, too, 
even if he were ever induced by the force of 
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his love to go so far, whether he would be 
happy married to one like her. 

She was thinking so at this moment, when, 
her hand in Geoffrey’s, he held it pressed 
while he gazed long and ancently into her 
glorious eyes. | 

Before he withdrew either pressure or gaze 
a shiver passed over Phyllis, for she thought 
of Tom Chilton, and the meeting of the pre- 
ceding evening seemed to sweep across her 
brain, scorching it as it passed. 

‘What is it, Phyllis? Are you ill?” asked 
Geoffrey, tenderly. 

“Jil? No, Phyllis isn’t ill,” answered 
Irene ; ‘‘she has run too fast down the lane, 
that is all. Sit down here under the hedge 
and rest awhile; meantime tell us why you 
are so late.” 

‘It is a marvel I am here at all,” said 
Phyllis, mastering her emotion with an effort. 
‘‘ Father says I am to waste no more time 
walking about the lanes, that girls lke me 
ought to have something else to do. And I 
really think he means it, Miss Irene. I am 
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afraid we shall not have many more meetings 
under the May trees.” And she looked very 
sad, almost as if she were going to cry,'much 
to Irene’s surprise, for Phyllis as a rule did 
not know what sorrow meant. Her friend’s 
evident dejection inspired Irene with the 
desire to cheer, and she answered laughing— 

“It is all right, Phyllis; we should have to 
find another place of meeting, even without 
your father’s objection to this one, for I am 
coming out next week, going to my first ball, 
and shall not have time for these excursions, 
and of course you could not walk about the 
lanes alone with Geoff. It would be neither 
proper nor amusing,” and she looked sly. 

“Qh, this is worse and worse!” cried 
Phyllis. “If you are never coming down here, 
how am I to see you? I might sometimes 
slip out unobserved if you came.” 

‘Why, you foolish Phyllis, of course youll 
come to London; I shall want you horribly. 
I shall never be dressed fit to be seen unless — 
you superintend, and as it is you must come 
up on Saturday quite early, to go with me to 
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order my ball dress. Geoffrey thinks no one 
has any taste but you, and mamma says, with 
her love, that you must come.” 

Alas, alas! for Lady Fedora’s stability of 
purpose—since this message was bona-fide, 
and no invention of Irene’s. If Simon Knight 
has no more determination than Lady Fedora, 
there is but little chance of these young people 
being kept apart. 

And that such a measure is absolutely 
necessary for their future peace there is little 
doubt, the parents scarcely know how neces- 
sary. 

They would guess, perhaps, could they see 
Geoffrey now, as he once more takes Phyllis’ 
hand, and it is a shapely hand enough, though 
somewhat browned and hardened with work. 
‘Of course you’ll come to London, little 
Phyllis, up into my painting-room. I have 
your portrait to take, you know; and when it 
is done I will present a copy of it to Knight, 
and after that he’ll never say a word against 
your meetings with us.” 

But Phyllis shook her head. She knew her 
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father well enough to be aware that no por- 
trait would soothe him; on the contrary, her 
face on canvas drawn by Geoffrey Stanhope 
would rather serve to irritate. And so the 
afternoon’s idling to which they had all looked 
forward as likely to be a pleasant and agree- 
able one had become clouded, no one exactly 
knew why, though each felt that a change 
had risen, and that something like a crisis in 
their lives was approaching. | 

For a long time Geoffrey still sat perched 
on the stile, the two girls lounging on the 
grass at his feet. The group might almost 
have formed the subject of one of his own 
pictures had there been a little more sunlight 
in the three pensive faces, instead of each one 
being more or less impressed by the torment- 
ing thoughts to which their tongues dare 
scarcely give utterance. 

Irene is naturally the gayest; there is as 
yet no heart flutter agitating her on her own 
account. She must wait for that till after the 
ball to which she is going next week; till 
then it is only at second-hand she is suffering 
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the pangs of contradicted love, for she knows 
now, since her conversation with her mother, 
almost as well as Phyllis does, that this love- 
making with Geoffrey will meet with deter- 
mined opposition. She sits there very silently 
for awhile watching them, and deciding, in 
~ her little rebellious mind, that whoever tries 
to prevent Geoffrey from marrying Phyllis, 
she will use every stratagem she knows to 
bring it about if he wishes it; and Irene 
feels very sure, though he has never acknow- 
ledged it to her, that he really loves Phyllis. 
But, watching them carefully, as she is 
doing now, how can it be otherwise? she 
decides. | 

‘‘ Geoffrey never looks like that at any one 
else. Phyllis is never quiet and subdued — 
except when Geoffrey’s eyes are upon her. 
Heigho! Will she herself cease her prattle 
and be shy and downcast under the influence 
of a pair of eyes ? ” 

The idea makes her burst out laughing, and 
thus interrupt the sort of dream in which her 
two companions are talking softly of absolutely 
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nothing, while they revel in the sense of each 
other’s presence. 

‘‘ What is it, Irene? What has amused 
you ? ” asked Geoffrey. 

“Nothing. I was only thinking about my 
own affairs. Don’t mind me, I am nobody.” 

‘¢ Nobody ” had, however, succeeded in 
breaking up the conclave, for Geoffrey looked 
at his watch. 

‘¢Ten minutes to seven,” he said. ‘ Do you 
think we have the most remote chance of 
being back in Eaton Square and dressed for 
dinner by eight ? ” 

“No,” cried Irene, ‘we shall never do it, 
and papa will be angry. Nothing upsets his 
equilibrium hke unpunctuality. Good-bye, 
Phyllis. Good-bye, little woman. You'll 
come on Saturday without fail. Now then, 
Geoffrey, a run to the station, ten minute’s 
train, a hansom, and home.” 

But Geoffrey did not seem in such dread of 
a scolding from Mr. Stanhope as Irene did. 

* Tt is all nght, all right,” hesaid. ‘‘ Don’t 
excite yourself. Phyllis will walk with us to 
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the station, won’t you, Phyllis? There is no 
train till 7.15.” 

“Good gracious, Geoff. I shall have to 
get old Marks to put the clocks back, as I did 
last week.” 

“You will have Mrs. Purvis find that out 
some of these days,” said Phyllis, laughing, 
as they all three set off to walk to the station, 
‘and if she does I wouldn’t give much for 
your chance of escape.” 

‘No,’ answered Irene, ‘she would have 
us all up before a high tribunal. She would 
put all the clocks in the parish back for Ferdi- 
nand, though.” 

“Funny what an infatuation Purvis has for 
Ferdinand,”’ remarked Geoffrey, ‘‘ and I don’t 
think he cares particularly for her—rather 
snubs her, in fact.” 

‘¢ Does Ferdinand care for anyone? ”’ inquired 
Irene, ‘‘ except his elect self.” 

‘‘ Trene, that is severe,” suggested Geoffrey. 

But she only curled her lip. It was evident 
that Irene’s sisterly love for Ferdinand would 
not induce her to have clocks put on or back 
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on his account, and yet the probability is that 
on his march through life he will want that 
sort of help far more than Geoffrey will—ay, 
even be glad of assistance from the old 
housekeeper, Purvis, whom he now seems to 
snub. 

No more about Ferdinand, however, docs 
the little party, hurrying to the station, talk 
or think. <A bell rings—a train is heard 
approaching; they will miss it after all if 
they do not accelerate their speed, so off they 
set at a brisk pace, and arrive at the station 
just in time to find it is a down train instead 
of the up one, which will not arrive for another 
ten minutes. . 

‘What foolish people we are,’ cries Irene, 
sinking down on a clump of wood outside the 
station, ‘‘ giving way to impressions instead 
of looking calmly at our watches.” 

‘Come over the bridge and rest there, then 
you will be on the right platform,” suggested 
Geoffrey, ‘‘and can sit quietly until the train 
comes 1n.”’ 

‘T won’t move for three minutes; we will 
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go practically by time now. Oh, I am so 
warm!” §o, evidently, was Phyllis, for the 
hue of her face at this moment was that of 
the peony. 

Geoffrey had noted its suddenness, and not 
ascribing it to the heat, he looked round to see 
the cause. 

A man who had just emerged from the 
station was standing looking at them. 

Geoffrey felt inclined to ask him what he 
meant by staring, and was just advancing for 
the purpose, when Phyllis, who had now lost 
her colour altogether and was as white as 
death, called out— 

‘Good evening, Tom. You will find father 
up at the house if you go up.” 

‘Who is this—this man ? ” asked Geoffrey, 
his brow contracting. 

‘¢ Tom Chilton,” she answered ; ‘ he has just 
come back from America.” 

‘Tom Chilton? Purvis’ cousin’s son that 
she used to talk so much about?” asked 
Trene. 


Phyllis nodded her head. 
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“He used to be a lover of yours, wasn’t he, 
Phyllis?” this rather mischievously from Irene. 

Back came the colour with a rush to 
Phyllis’ face, and she answered in a very 
_ low tone— 

“He has been in America for two years.” 

Meantime Tom Chilton did not pass on his 
way, but inquired if Phyllis was coming back 
home. 

“Yes, directly,” she said, ‘‘ when I have 
seen Miss Irene off; but don’t you wait— 
father is going out early this evening.”’ 

As for Geoffrey, he never uttered one word, 
but led the way across the bridge to the oppo- 
site platform, the two girls following him, 
both wondering of what he was thinking. 

The train was already signalled; they were 
standing together waiting for it, Irene read- 
ing a striking advertisement which had attrac- 
ted her on the wall. 

Geoffrey at last broke his silence and seized 
Phyllis a little roughly by the wrist. 

“Tell me the truth, do you or do you not 
love that man ? ” 
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‘Love him—no,” she answered, with a 
hysterical laugh. 

‘‘ Remember, Phyllis, I cannot be crossed 
in my love; I can brook no rivalry from a man 
like that—that Chilton. You must decide 
between us so that there shall be no chance of 
his making any claim. Mine or his?” 

‘‘'Yours, Mr. Geoffrey, yours,” she said, as 
the train came puffing into the station. 

A kiss from Irene, Geoffrey’s hand taken 
from her arm, another minute, and they were 
gone, and she was alone there, save for the 
porter she had known from a child, and who, 
busy arranging some trucks, did not heed her 
—alone with the recollection of Geoffrey 
Stanhope’s impetuous wooing ringing in her 
ears, and making her feel faint and giddy from 
its strange swiftness. She struggled to retain 
her consciousness, and crept out of the station 
away across a field where she sat down to 
think. 

Tom Chilton was waiting on the other side 
to walk with her up to the house, but he might 
wait or go as he listed; neither then, nor for 
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some hours, would Phyllis cross the threshold 
of the builder’s red-brick house. 
Alone with the strong feelings which were 


stirring her even to the very depths, Phyllis . 


forgot the flight of time, or what fresh difficul- 
ties and amalgamations the prolonged absence 
from her father’s roof might occasion. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE BANDITS. 


Mr. StanHore had been very careful when his 
boys were still young to put their names down 
for one or two of the best London clubs. He 
was a man who fully believed in association 
and companionship having an immense deal to 
do with forming a young man’s character. 

It was, therefore, quite without his advice, 
in fact without his knowledge, that Ferdinand 
enrolled his name as one of the Bandits—a 
proprietary club having its whereabouts in a 
quiet turning out of Pall Mall. 

Steadygoing, essentially correct Henry Stan- _ 
hope would probably never have known that 
there was such a club had he not been blessed, 
or cursed, with a son who was resolved not to 
saunter monotonously along the straight paths 
of life. Yet among the Bandits Ferdinand was 
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generally to be found when he managed to get 
leave from Hounslow and slip up to town, very 
frequently on these occasions not even putting 
in an appearance in Eaton Square. 

The Bandits, be it understood, were by no 
means Bohemian; though a few of the élite 
from that country had strayed among then, 
they were for the most part offshoots of the 
upper ten. 

He lounges in there one night in May, look- 
Ing so morose and taciturn that his greatest 
intimates scarcely know him, for Ferdinand, as 
a rule, is a jocose and merry fellow, and does 
not allow the cares of life to sit very heavily 
upon him. 

Neither is he by any means of a secretive 
turn of mind, and usually tells his trouble, 
when the chronic state of money difficulties in 
which he is involved becomes a trouble, pretty 
freely to those whom he considers his friends. 

To-night, however, he is most reserved ; 
neither taunts nor chaff will draw from him 
one word as to what has gone amiss with him. 

‘Leave him, leave him,” says the Hon. 
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Julius Blain, “he has only caught the disease 
at last. Can’t you see he is inlove? What’s 
the use of bullying a fellow ?” 

‘‘ Wrong for once in your life, Blain,” 
answered Ferdinand. ‘“‘I never felt more 
unlike being in love than I do at this moment. 
I’m out of temper, that’s all. Surely I have 
as much right to be out of temper, if I chose, 
as any other infernal idiot.” 

‘Oh, well, if you don’t mind calling yourself 
an infernal idiot, we’ll forgive you,” cried Mr. 
Blain, laughing; ‘but you ought to know by 
this time, Ferdinand, that jollity is one of the 
pass-words here, and that you should leave 
your ill-temper in barracks, or at the Rag, or 
at any other place where they like a little 
spleen. Come and forget how disagreeable she 
has been, my dear boy, and have a gamble.” 

‘What the devil do you mean about ‘she?’ 
What do you know about it, I should like to 
know? Go and gamble yourself. I won’t touch 
a beastly card to-night.” 

‘Hullo, hullo! has she been trying to make 
you give it up? We are beginning to discover 
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at last where the shoe pinches. Don’t marry 
a woman who starts by bullying you before 
marriage, my dear fellow, it is a mistake.” 

Ferdinand looked at him in utter astonish- 
ment for a few seconds, and then burst out 
laughing. The persistency with which they 
imposed a love affair on him amused him, and 
as he had no intention whatever of telling them 
what had in reality upset his equilibrium, per- 
haps this excuse would do as well as any other. 
Own to the Bandits that his mother had been 
lecturing him, and had perhaps, if only for a 
time, made him regret that weakness of his 
which she said was dragging his family down 
into the mire?—the very thought of such a 
thing was out of the question. 

Take the Bandits as a body, notwithstand- 
ing the jollity and camaraderie which they 
professed, they could scarcely be designated a 
set of good fellows; and it was an evil hour 
in which Ferdinand Stanhope had consented 
to become a member of the club, since the 
companionship of the men he met there was 
calculated to considerably strengthen the vices 
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already inherent in his nature, while the society 
of noble honourable men might have consider- 


ably improved his character; for Ferdinand, ~ 


notwithstanding his big imposing appearance 
and grand blustering manners, was the weakest 
of the Stanhopes, and a few persuasive words 
would always lead him where neither Geoffrey 
nor Irene would ever have been induced to 
follow. 

Alas! that persuasion usually carries its 
greatest weight when it points to some down- 
hill pathway. 

To-day, however, it had been exercising 
itself for good, when it had fallen in kindly, 


loving pleadings from the lips of the only 


human being for whom Ferdinand professed as 
deep an affection as his naturally unloving 
nature was capable of. 

His one redeeming point was that he loved 
his mother, but he would, indeed, have been 
almost inhuman if he had been impervious to 


the consistent tenderness and gentleness with 
which Lady Fedora ever treated her children 
and their faults. 
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Geoffrey’s candid straightforward character 
irritated Ferdinand ; Irene’s siimple-hearted 
goodness he set down as childish; in fact, his 
sister counted for very little in his life. 

_ Mr. Stanhope had been quite right when 
he had at last carried the burden of Ferdinand’s 
shortcomings and laid them at Lady Fedora’s 
feet, for she alone had any influence over the 
young soldier. The only fear was, had Mr. 
Stanhope done so soon enough? Was not 
Ferdinand already so deeply plunged that it 
would take far more than a mother’s good 
advice to enable him to scramble back to the 
altitude from which he had fallen? Had Lady 
Fedora for a moment dreamed of condescend- 
ing to consult Mrs. Purvis on the subject of 
her son Ferdinand’s affairs, the housekeeper — 
might, had she chosen to unloose her tongue, 
have not a little appalled the worthy parents 
of this most unworthy scion. But the women, 
gentle and lowly, who, in their several ways, 
were devoted to Ferdinand, kept their own 
counsel. It is only in moments of great 
pressure that a high-bred woman like Lady 
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Fedora makes a confidant of one in her service, 
and had she elected to do so now, it would 
probably have been Mrs. Knight she would 
have chosen to speak with. There was a 
kindliness and simplicity in the nature of 
Phyllis’ mother, which was much more in 
unison with Lady Fedora’s feelings than the 
coarser and more commonplace attributes which 
Mrs. Purvis possessed. But with Ferdinand’s 
affairs what had either of these women to do ? 
Lady Fedora would have asked. 

Strange how little even the most carefully 
observant mistresses know of the workings of 
life within their own establishment. 

Without a word, then, to anyone, strong in 
the belief of what his mother’s love would 
effect, Lady Fedora went through a somewhat 
trying interview with Ferdinand. The impres- 
sion left on her mind at its conclusion was 
that she had decidedly gained some ground, 
since she had made her unhappy boy see the 
error of his ways; and surely no Stanhope, no 
manly Stanhope, as was her Ferdinand, but 
would, when he saw the danger in which his 
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actions were placing not only himself but those 
he loved, at once face it, and withstand every 
temptation which would lure him within its 
dreaded radius. 

From what Ferdinand himself had said, and 
the affectionate, almost tender manner in which 
he had treated her, Lady Fedora had every 
reason to think his conversion, if so it may be 
called, not only probable but certain, and it 
was with a far lighter heart she entered Mr. 
Stanhope’s study as Ferdinand closed the hall- 
door and walked across the square, than Lady 
Fedora had expected ever to feel again, so 
depressed had she been by Mr. Stanhope’s 
revelations. 

As Ferdinand walked across the square, Mrs. 
Purvis watched him from an upper window. 

“What had happened?” she wondered ; 
he looked so dejected and cast down that it 
must be something very grave. ‘‘ Money was, 
in general, the only thing that worried Ferdi- 
nand. Yet he had not been up to see her 
even for two seconds. It was strange.” 

By which it might almost have been inferred 
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that Mrs. Purvis was Ferdinand’s “man of 
business.” 

It was barely six o’clock when Ferdinand 
left his father’s house, and nearly half-past ten 
when he entered the abode of the Bandits. 
During those four hours many and conflicting 
emotions had been rending and torturing him. 
For the first hour no voice but that of the 
gentle Lady Fedora had been paramount; but 
gradually its dulcet strains had been over- 
powered by rougher, louder notes, and by the 
time he had turned into the Military Club to 
dine, he had begun to hear only the talk of the 
men he met there, and to wonder why he 
should not be as other men were, only, per- 
haps, not so bad as he had been of late. Ah, 
Lady Fedora, with all her deep anxiety about 
Ferdinand, could scarcely gauge the depth of 
that badness. He ate his dinner in a morose 
mood without speaking to anyone, but he 
heard talk going on around—turf, boating, 
cricket, balls. Ferdinand shook himself, and 
morbidness increasing as his mother’s voice 
seemed to die farther and farther into the 
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distance, he asked himself what he was that 
he should be asked to give up all these 
pleasant things to please a woman. Surely 
those men who chattered so easily of their 
pleasures were not henpecked and worried as 
he was. 

‘‘Come and play pool, Stanhope,” someone 
asked him. 

No, he was hanged if he would; he hated 
the sight of a billiard table, and the click of 
the balls irritated him to frenzy.” He glanced 
at the clock—a quarter to ten! He would go 
to the Bandits ; perhaps some congenial spirit 
there would cheer him. He had not promised 
he would not go there, only promised his 
mother he would not touch a card and would 
give up gambling. 

He owns what a fool he has been to promise 
such a thing; he is beginning to think so too. 
Has he not involved himself more heavily than 
anyone knows, and if he turns saint and goes 
into the cloisters of conversion, will he not 
be jeered at and held in contempt by his chums, 
who will consequently refuse him that tem- 
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porary relief in the way of flying kites to 
which poor Ferdinand is already clinging with 
the usual tenacity of a sinking man ? 

To laugh and be pleasant, then, when they 
were torturing him on the subject of his evi- 
dent annoyance, was evidently the best course 
to pursue; but to meet the views of his com- 
panions and act in accordance with his promise 
to his mother was by no means so easy, since 
‘‘Come and have a gamble” was the refrain of 
their conversation, while ‘I will never touch 
another card,” was the promise he uttered 
more than once under the strong pressure, as 
he was beginning to call it, which Lady Fedora 
had brought to bear on him. Again and again 
they asked him to join them as usual, but the 
staunchness which was the strong characteris- 
tic of the Stanhopes did not absolutely slumber 
even in this weak member, and he was resolute 
—like most feeble people, brutally resolute— 
that he would not touch a card that night, 
almost breaking down his resolve to be politic 
with his companions for help’s sake, till Blain, 
who was, perhaps, as little vicious as any 
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Bandit there, suggested that, if Ferdinand 
would not play at least he might come and 
watch them, and put a little money on for 
luck’s sake. 

To which change in the programme Ferdi- © 
nand at once agreed; he had made no promises 
about looking on and betting. Good, innocent, 
Lady Fedora! she knew naught of this side of 
the picture. Playing at cards and having bad 
luck was her idea of gambling. 

Could she, about two hours later, have seen 
her Ferdinand, whom she fondly hoped was 
back at Hounslow, in bed and asleep, she 
would perchance have formed a new and by 
no means pleasing idea of how ruin may be 
effected by gambling without the touching of 
a single card. 

It was not of his mother that Ferdinand was 
thinking then—he had long since forgotten 
her warnings; or if occasionally a sad glance 
from her soft eyes would appear for a moment 
to dwell on his downward course, it only 
seemed to madden him and make him play the 
higher, since nothing but excitement would 
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silence the remorse that any thought of Lady 
Fedora would awaken in the future. 

Unhappy, misguided Ferdinand! From the 
moment he entered the haunt of the Bandits 
that night, his ruin seemed inevitable, though, 
in accordance with the usual caprice of chance, 
for the first half-hour after the play began he 
had backed the hand of a man called Dantri—a 
half foreigner, and an adept in games of skill, 
especially écarté—and had won close upon 
eighty pounds; then the tide had turned, or, 
perchance, Dantri’s brain was less clear, and 
by the time the neighbouring clocks had struck 
one, Ferdinand had lost two hundred and fifty 
pounds, ‘‘a mere nothing for a Stanhope,” said 
some of the lookers-on. They little knew to 
what a heavy total this sum had to be added, 
or at what a low ebb were already the fortunes 
of the Stanhopes. 

Ferdinand, however, knew it well, and 
though he had been sipping alcohol all the 
evening, though no habitual drunkard, the 
announcement of the figure seemed to recall 
his wandering senses, and if he had looked 
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jaded and out of spirits when he entered the 
club, he now left it with such a dejected mien 
that he might have been on the verge of suicide. 
The fresh night air to a degree, however, cooled 
his fevered brain, and instead of returning to 
Eaton Square—where he had a latch-key—to 
sleep, he wandered about the streets till morn- 
ing, scarcely listing where he went or what 
occurred ; in fact, he was more than once in 
danger of being taken up by the police for a 
suspicious character. 

At last he reached the station, and sat down 
in the waiting-room till the first train to 
Hounslow should start. 

More than once he had thought of going to 
Eaton Square and having a talk with Mrs. 
Purvis, but he felt that he could not face 
his mother; he must communicate with Purvis 
in some other way. Besides, he did not wish 
his family to know that he had not returned to 
Hounslow on the preceding day. No Bandit 
would tell them of that, he felt sure; their 
league was a secret one. Light, however, can- 
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not usually be hid under a bushel, nor was 
Ferdinand’s. 

A pair of observant eyes watched him at 
the station that morning, and though he did 
not see, and seeing would not have recog- 
nised Tom Chilton, yet that acute individual 
thoroughly made up his mind that the big 
man who looked as if he had been up any 
number of consecutive nights, was none other 
than Mr. Ferdinand Stanhope, whom he had 
not seen for more than two years, and who 
certainly-had not improved in appearance in 
the interval. | 


CHAPTER VI. 
EYES INTO EYES. 


Monry affairs are at such a low ebb with the 
Stanhopes, though the world knows it not, 
that it is impossible for them to give a ball, as 
they had always promised themselves to do, 
when Irene came out. In fact, it is only by 
borrowing at a heavy interest that Mr. 
Stanhope is able to struggle through the 
season without letting the house in Eaton 
Square. 

He has made this effort for Irene’s sake, 
because he does not think it mght that her 
brothers should have all the advantages, while 
she is deprived of that first plunge into life 
from which the brilliancy or dimness of most 
girls’ fortunes date. 

One of the grandest fétes of the year is then 
chosen for Irene’s début, which is to be made 
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at the Russian Ambassador’s ball in the last 
week in May. 

Her presentation at Court is put off till the 
following spring, since, owing to the hesita- 
tion about bringing her out at all, most of the 
Drawing-rooms have been allowed to pass; 
and, though not naturally mercenary people, 
it is devoutly hoped by both her parents 
that when she is presented it will be as a 
bride. | 

Mr. Stanhope, now that he has begun 
to talk on business matters with his wife, 
impresses it on her very strongly that Irene 
must marry that season, since it will be quite 
impossible for him to give her another chance. 

Sweet, innocent Irene, dressed in virginal 
white, trips down the staircase to receive 
a lovely bouquet Mr. Stanhope has ordered 
for her from Covent Garden expressely for 
this ball, and which he is holding there ready 
to give her. She looks up in his face with 
her soft eyes and kisses him. While pressing 
to his heart the victim he has decided to make 


her, she says— 
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‘Wish me lots of enjoyment and a happy 
evening, papa.” 

‘‘T do, my child, I do,” he answers with a 
sort of wince, as if the edges of a presentiment 
are cutting him, and then he passes on into 
his study and closes the door. 

Recent troubles had rendered Mr. Stanhope 
far too low-spirited to think of accompanying 
his wife and daughter to this ball. They 
arrived there when the festivity was at its 
height. Lady Fedora had no idea that the 
début from which she expected so much should 
be made in half-empty rooms. If Irene was 
to produce any effect at all, it should be ona 
crowd; nor was Lady Fedora disappointed. 
Innocence and beauty have never yet failed to 
make their mark, and many were the whispers 
of ‘‘ Who is the débutante? How lovely she 
is!”’ that reached Lady Fedora’s ears, nor 
could Irene fail to notice the buzz of admira- 
tion that followed her steps; and, instead of 
making her shy, as Lady Fedora had half 
feared it would, it seemed to raise her spirits 
and her self-esteem. Never did Lady Fedora 
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remember to have seen her child look so 
sparklingly and bewilderingly beautiful as she 
did that night. 

She was a true Stanhope, and rising at once 
to the exigency of the occasion, she arranged 
her dances and parried her partners’ compli- — 
ments as if she were accustomed to the whole 
programme. 

And among the bevy of men who flocked 
about Irene, solicitous for her hand in the 
dance, was there one, Lady Fedora wondered, 
while she looked from one to the other of 
them, who was a sufficiently good parti to 
claim that little hand for life ? 

There was the Honourable Julius Blain, 
with a prospective coronet; the Earl of Monk- 
field, with a newly-acquired title; Mr. Rudge 
Jeston, with enough broad acres to counter- 
balance the absence of blue blood, and con- 
sidered by most mothers the parti of the year. 

Oh, they were a goodly assemblage, and 
they basked in Irene’s smiles and pretty taking 
ways, till the sight of her daughter’s triumph 
made good, loving Lady Fedora’s heart flutter, 
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and so engrossed was she in watching the 
scene that was being played out close to her, 
that she failed to look beyond the compliments 
of those butterfly adorers, or to allow her eyes 
to wander even for one brief moment to the 
face of a tall dark man who, standing with his 
back against the wall, never removed his gaze 
from Irene. He had not asked to be presented 
to her; he made no sign of admiration, save 
that riveted, silent gaze; and the dark, deep- 
set eyes that watched her bore so mournful an 
expression that it seemed almost asif he re- 
garded her as a memory rather than the em- 
bodiment of a sweet vision of to-day. 

He was not a very young man; there was 
room in his life for memories. The once black 
hair about his temples was sprinkled with grey, 
and round about the deep-set eyes the hand of 
Time had set its stamp; yet for all this, not 
only in the past, but now, Prince Sergius 
Lenskoff was reckoned one of the handsomest 
men of his day, and to find favour in his eyes 
was a boon for which many a fashionable beauty 
in more capitals than that of England craved. 
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He had known Henry Stanhope well in 
years gone by, when the Englishman was an 
attache at the Russian Court, and Prince 
Sergius, some ten years younger, was making 
his first plunge into the vortex, and was 
enjoying to the full the many pleasures St. 
Petersburg can offer. They had met but sel- 
dom since those joyous, careless days of their 
youth—their paths had been along such dif- 
ferent roads that intimacy had been impossible 
—once or twice only at a cheery téte-4-téte 
dinner in Paris, during which they talked 
over some of the escapades in which they had 
_ played the heroes. Now, for some years, 
they had not even thus met, nor did Henry 
Stanhope know that Prince Sergius was in 
London. 

In the eyes of the world Prince Sergius was 
a widower—a widower with an enormous 
fortune, one of those fabulous fortunes which — 
only few nobles in Europe possesss. 

Yet no mother would have regarded Prince 
Sergius as a parti, or imagined the chance of 
his marrying a fair young beauty as otherwise 
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than most remote; and already had he been 
marked dangerous. 

With the facility the Russians have for lan- 
guages, he spoke English perfectly and French 
like a native; his maners, when he chose, were 
as courteous and urbane as Henry Stanhope’s 
own, but there were times when no man better 
understood how to play the churl. It seemed 
to those more or less acquainted with him that 
he was decidedly int churlish mood at the 
Ambassador’s ball, for he never left his place 
by the wall nor addressed a word to anyone, 
and as he was not the sort of man from whom 
people courted a gratuitous snub, no one ven- 
tured to address him. 

He had thus perfect opportunity to feast his 
eyes on Irene’s beauty and watch her graceful 
form gliding through the figures of the mazy 
dance, muttering to himself every now and 
again with bated breath— 

“Henry Stanhope’s daughter! So she is 
Henry Stanhope’s daughter.” 

Once and once only he bestowed a glance on 
Lady Fedora, but quickly it returned to Irene. 
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Henry Stanhope’s wife had evidently not 
awakened the same interest in his heart as had 
his child. 

And yet after a long, long while passed in 
gazing and thinking, he sought the Ambassa- 
dress and begged her to present him to Lady 
Fedora Stanhope, the wife of his old friend. 

One less practised in savoir faire would have 
ignored the mother and would have sought an 
introduction to the girl, but Prince Sergius 
was a stickler for etiquette, and he knew more- 
over that people like the Stanhopes were un- 
approachable except with due form. 

Lady Fedora was delighted to make Prince 
Sergius’ acquaintance. She had heard much 
of him from her husband, who would be 
pleased to meet his old friend again. In 
fact, Lady Fedora’s generally calm, repose- 
ful manner being taken into consideration, 
she became quite gushing in her reception of 
Prince Sergius, who was not altogether quite 
as sure as Lady Fedora was that Henry Stan- 
hope would be so very glad to see him. 

When Irene returned from a visit she 
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had been paying, with one of her partners, to 
the supper-room, this distinguished-looking 
foreigner was at once presented to her. 

She looked at him a little curiously with 
those clear, candid eyes of hers, simply be- 
cause he was her father’s friend. She had not 
noticed him leaning against the wall—not she ! 

She would never forget him, however, now 

that they had met face to face and looked into 
each other’s eyes. What she read in his made 
her speedily cast hers down to the ground, and 
become crimson to the very roots of her hair. 
' Jt was as if a sudden revelation had filled 
her whole soul. What was it? She knew 
something of love, since she had of late been 
assisting in the somewhat clandestine love 
affairs of Geoffrey and Phyllis; but their love 
was not at all like this, and Irene turned away 
from Prince Sergius with a little rapid gesture, 
that seemed to imply, ‘“‘I wish I had never 
seen you.” 

Lady Fedora thought her rude, and was 
about either to expostulate or excuse, but the 
Prince stopped her; he could read Irene’s 
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feelings as though they were written on an 
open book. He had read many a young, un- 
closed heart before. 

‘Miss Stanhope will make allowances,’’ he 
said; ‘‘I am only a fierce, ugly Russian, no 
longer young. But I am her father’s old 
friend.”’ 

A smile came back to Irene’s face at his 
words. 

‘¢ Fierce and ugly !” she repeated. ‘‘ You do 
not pay yourself high compliments, Prince.”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“T love the truth,” he repeated, ‘and while 
the truth tells me how beautiful you are, it is 
equally candid in making my own inferiority 
most apparent. Beauty and the Beast, eh? 
It is a fairy story that has been translated into 
every language.” 

‘You must not flatter apie she is too 
young; this is only her first ball to-night,” 
said Lady Fedora, protesting, though her 
heart meanwhile was overflowing with delight. 
‘She has yet to learn how many of the com- 
pliments men offer are mere words.” 
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‘“She has yet to learn that I never say what 
I do not mean,” answered the Prince gravely 
and a little stifily. 

It did not exactly please his princeship that 
he should be classed as “men,” and unless 
Lady Fedora wished to put him down a little, 
she was, perhaps, just a trifle wanting in her 
usual tact. 

‘“‘T never dance,” he said, offering his arm 
to Irene, “ but if Mademoiselle will condescend 
to walk with me round these rooms, which our 
Ambassadress has converted into a_ perfect 
bower of beauty, she will, I hope, learn to 
understand me better.” 

Irene could not refuse, but if she had been 
gay and at home all the earlier part of the 
evening, she was shy enough now, as just 
touching the Prince’s arm with the tips of her 
little gloved hand, she set off to make the grand 
tour. 

Miss Stanhope and Prince Sergius Lenskoff 
were the observed of all observers. Even 
Geoffrey, who had arrived late at this ball 
from some other party, paused to take breath 
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when he passed his sister on the arm of this 
important-looking Russian. 

And wherefore? In the set to which the 
_ Stanhopes belonged, to meet a foreign prince 
was an incident of almost daily recurrence. 
It was the strange attributes, the celebrity 
that this particular Prince Sergius possessed, 
which made everyone surprised that he should 
have singled out Irene for his especial 
favour. 

Geoffrey scarcely liked that it should be — 
so. He knew nothing personally of Prince 
Sergius, but he had overheard several remarks 
made by acquaintances who had not noticed 
that he was near them. He struggled through 
the crowd, only bowing to several girls with 
whom he usually danced, each of whom hoped 
one day to be the mistress of Warleigh Hall, 
and eventually he reached the place where 
Lady Fedora was sitting. 

‘What is this, mother? Why is Irene 
walking about with that man?” he blurted out 
with more honesty than courtesy. 

‘Hush, my dear Geoff. I don’t understand 
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what you mean. He is Prince Sergius Lenskoff, 
one of your father’s oldest friends.” 

‘“My father’s friend! There must be some 
mistake. I never heard my father speak of 
him.” | | 

‘Before you were born—before he was 
married—your father and Prince Sergius were 
much together in St. Petersburg.” 

“Ah! My father has settled down into 
a family man since then, while Prince Ser- 
gius—”? 

‘Is a widower and admires Irene,’ whisp- 
ered his mother. “Don’t, Geoffrey, don’t be 
‘tiresome—do let things drift. But this is no 
place for conversation. Go and dance, my dear 
boy, and leave me to take care of your 
sister,” 

Geoffrey did as she bade him; that is, he went 
away, but there was a troubled look on his 
brow, and the idea that the names of Prince 
Sergius and that of his fair young sister could 
be coupled, even during the fleeting hours of 
a midsummer féte, gave him deep displeasure. 

Meanwhile Prince Sergius and Irene sat 
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among the roses on a balcony converted into a 
bower, as it seemed especially for them, since 
no one came to dispute its possession with 
them. 

And there they talked the gay moments 
away; or rather, Prince Sergius talked and 
Irene listened, or only answered in mono- 
syllables. 

A new vista was being opened for her, and 
almost staggering with emotion, she felt as if 
she were standing on the confines of an undis- 
covered country. And after all what was he 
saying? Nothing that put down on paper 
would not seem worthless and puerile, but no 
man knew better than Prince Sergius how to 
accompany words of no seeming importance 
with such glances and such a manner as set his 
listener all aflame. 

Irene did not then ask herself whether the 
feeling Prince Sergius was arousing was love 
or hate; she only knew that a strange transfor- 
mation was changing her whole nature, and 
that never again in this world would she be 
the same Irene Stanhope who had started forth 
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that evening to the dance, clad in a sweet 
simplicity, as unspotted as the dress of virginal 
white that marked her début. | 

Wise-looking Lady Fedora never guessed 
what a new light that half-hour’s conversation 
with Prince Sergius would cast on the girl’s 
life. How could she? She had never had 
the good or evil fortune to meet a man of the 
type of Prince Sergius Lenskoff. But when at 
last Irene returned to her motherly chapero- 
hage, she saw at once that she was deeply 
impressed, and it was with joy the good mother 
noticed it. 

If, as she hoped, Irene had won Prince 
Sergius and his immense wealth, what a relief 
it would be to her father’s mind! How he 
would bless the decision that one more effort 
should be made to give Irene the chance of 
this season! The boys, too, what an advantage 
to them to have Prince Sergius for a brother- 
in-law ! 

All this being considered, Lady Fedora rose 
to depart. 

“Come, Irene, you must not stay too late ; 
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the roses on your cheeks are already beginning 
to fade.” 

Good, prudent mother; she had no inten- 
tion of out-staying her triumph, so she fussed 
off to go downstairs, feeling quite a flutter at 
her own heart when Prince Sergius offered her 
his arm. Irene followed in their wake alone, 
none of her now ex-admirers offering to escort 
her. It seemed as if by common consent they 
would not interfere with Prince Sergius. 

Could they have read the girl’s future as 
it was already mapped out, even while she 
followed her mother to the carriage, they 
would have pitied her. Was not some por- 
tion of it perhaps revealed in her already 
saddened, grave face ? 

The merry-hearted child had set forth joy- 
ously to the ball that night; the woman, with 
a thousand emotions throbbing and contending 
for place in her heart, drove silently home 
from it. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CROSSED IN LOVE 


Tom CuHitton was evidently one of those 
individuals who are perpetually putting in an 
appearance at moments when they are by no 
means wanted. Erratic, restless mortals are 
apt to do this. 

Tom Chilton was erratic and restless. He 
had gone to America because he was tired of 
England; he had returned at the end of two 
years because he was tired of America; by 
the same rule in his daily life, he was never 
still. Under the slightest pretext—generally 
business he imagined he had to attend to—he 
would go off miles when a penny letter would 
have answered every purpose. That he never 
lost by this promptness of action he at least 
felt very certain, and the fact that his means 
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increased as time progressed -would seem to 
substantiate his statement. 

His quarters, of course, pro ¢em., are scarcely 
cheery ones. Men of Tom Chilton’s calibre do 
not go in for luxury, and, though it pleases the 
vanity of the man to be spick-and-span in his 
attire when in company, his home surround- 
ings would tend to show that he is sorely in 
want of a good wife. 

Two grimy ground-floor rooms in a narrow 
street off the Strand, high tea laid out on the 
table, but scarcely in as picturesque a form as 
that amphibious meal is sometimes repre- 
sented. 

Nothing matches among the crockery. 

‘“In these days it is not the fashion for 
china to match,’”’ someone observes; but then 
there is a wide difference between artistic odd- 
ness and the barbarous clashing of colour the 
table in Ovid Street presented. True, in re- 
venge it was laden with viands; more food 
stood upon it than it would seem possible for 
Tom Chilton to consume in a week. It was evi- 
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dent that he expected a guest; yes, there were 
covers for two. 

Scarcely a guest either for whom he has the 
very greatest respect, for he has taken off his 
smart clothes, and wears a short, well-worn 
smoking coat which has once been red, but 
now looks as though it had received a washing 
in sea-water. 

In this garment he sits by the open win- 
dow, a well-coloured clay pipe in his month. 

‘¢ A quarter to six,” he mutters, glancing at 
an adjacent clock ; ‘‘it is time she was here if 
she ever means to come at all.” 

She! Can it be possible that it is a woman 
Tom Chilton is going to receive? If so, it is 
very certain that he believes her to be a 
hungry one. 

Yes, there she comes bustling down the 
street, crimson-faced and hot-looking, though 
she has got out of the omnibus at the corner. 
She is not young, has no pretensions to being 
young or prepossessing, or to anything else 
that would appear an apparent reason for Tom 
Chilton to have put himself out of the way to 
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invite her to tea. Yet he starts up when he 
sees her, opens the door for her, takes the 
bag she carries and sets it on a side table; 
establishes her in as comfortable an armchair 
as the room affords, and finally places a 
footstool under her feet. All, however, to no 
avail, if he imagines she will be gracious. 
She wipes her face over with a half-folded 
handkerchief, with which she finally flops 
herself, wishing you to believe that the said 
handkerchief is a fan, and says with some 
severity— 

“What a fool you are, Tom; but then, lor’ 
bless us, you always was a fool.” 

‘What have I done now, Aunt Purvis?” 
asked Tom with a sort of mock air of humility. 

Yes, the guest Tom Chilton had just re- 
ceived was none other than Mrs. Purvis, Lady 
Fedora Stanhope’s housekeeper. Though by no 
twisting could the connecting link between 
her and Tom be tortured into auntship, yet 
for so many years now had he called her 
aunt, he was almost beginning to think she was 
one. 
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‘Took at that table and say you’re not a 
fool,” she answered. ‘‘You’ll die in the work- 
us’, Tom, you will, for you waste more than 
you earn.” 

‘‘Do I?” he said, laughing, while his eyes 
twinkled, for Tom knew full well that his own 
requirements were so moderate that he at 
times dreaded lest he should be accused of 
some of the parsimonious habits of the old 
lady he called Aunt Purvis. 

‘¢T¢?s all in your honour,” he went on, wheel- 
ing her chair round to the table, “so come 
along and be cheery. Out West, where I 
come from, we always give our guest the most 
and the best we can afford.” 

His genial tone seemed to restore her over- 
balanced equanimity and she tried to look 
pleased as she said— 

‘Well, I am a cross-grained old woman, I 
know—at least, so Miss Irene is always telling 
me; but I can’t help it, I am that worritted.” 

Tom did not seem anxious to enter on the 
subject of Mrs. Purvis’ worries, so interrupted 
at once by saying— 
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‘‘How beautiful Miss Irene is, quite as 
pretty as she promised to be when a child.” 

‘“Why, whenever did you see Miss Irene?”’ 

‘At the Wandsworth Station two or three 
evenings ago, with her brother and Phyllis 
Knight.” 

This announcement seemed to have very 
much the same effect as setting a match to a 
fuse. All Mrs. Purvis’ concentrated anger 
blazed up. 

‘“Them Knights!” she almost shrieked. 
‘Miss Irene is always with them Knights, and 
Lady Fedora ought to be ashamed of herself 
for allowing it. But there, I’ve said all I can 
say on the subject; but if she don’t live to rue 
the day as she allowed it, my name ain’t Sarah © 
Purvis, that’s all.” 

‘Good gracious! In what does the danger 
consist ? ”’ 

“QOil and water, my dear Tom, you can’t 
mix ’em, can you? No. Well, no more can 
you mix these two distinct and different 
families; it ain’t nature. Fancy they Knights 
being grafted on to the Stanhopes! Simon’s 
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a good sort, but he ain't a gent, and don’t 
want to be. He’d do well enough if that silly 
fool of a wife of his would let him alone; but 
she’s one of they sort who’s always for getting 
up in life, and she never knows when she’s 
atop of the highest hill as her poor little legs 
will ever climb.” | 

Tom Chilton, to whom the jealousy Mrs. 
Purvis entertained for Mrs. Knight was 
nothing new, began to laugh as he passed a 
plate of salmon to his so-called kinswoman. 

‘‘And the young woman, Phyllis,” he asked, 
‘Cis she as stuck up as her mother ?” 

Mrs. Purvis paused before she took the plate 
he offered, and looked at him very straight. 

‘You was once spooney on that gal, Tom; 
what are your feelin’s now?”’ 

‘T think that she, like Miss Irene, has much 
improved during the two years I have been 
away, and I came back fully resolved to ask 
her to be my wife, but—”’ 

‘‘ But what, Tom ?” 

‘‘She is changed.” 

“Changed! That is just it, she is changed.” 
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Mrs. Purvis was by this time voraciously 
eating the salmon she had been chiding Tom 
for providing, and it was between the mouth- 
fuls that she gave him her sentiments on the 
subject of Phyllis. | 

‘¢A minx—a stuck up minx like her mother 
—that’s what she is. You had best leave her 
alone, boy. She’ll never be a lady, though she 
thinks she will, but she’ll never be an honest 
working man’s wife neither. She’s spoiled. 
Simon Knight’s filled his basket with rotten 
eggs. But there, if young men will be fools 
and not see their way straight when it’s afore 
em, it’s no one’s fault but their own.” 


Tom Chilton smiled as Mrs. Purvis thus 


gave way to her feelings. He knew of old the 
story of how Simon Knight had jilted Sarah 
Purvis—who, notwithstanding her brevet rank 
of mistress, had never married—for pretty 
Hannah Brown, the miller’s daughter, at 
Warleigh village. It was almost as much 
Sarah Purvis’ own fault as Simon’s, for in 
those days when they were young, and Sarah 
thought herself a dark-eyed beauty, she gave 
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herself great airs, and was not sure that Simon 
Knight, who had come down to Warleigh to 
put up some farm buildings for Mr. Stanhope, 
was good enough for her. She was then the 
children’s nurse, and made much of by Lady 
Fedora; it was only since they had grown 
too old to require her services that she had 
been raised to the dignity of housekeeper. 

Twenty years ago she thought it very grand 
to flout the young builder who strove to win 
her, and not to acknowledge that she loved 
him, though she did so with her whole heart. 

Simon Knight, however, never had any idea 
of being played with, and he transferred his 
_ attentions and affections to pretty Hannah 
Brown, whose beauty far exceeded that of 
Sarah Purvis, but who was by no means so 
clever and managing a woman. 

The day that Simon Knight married was as 
vinegar poured into Sarah Purvis’ life. Though 
it was only in later years that she had acknow- 
ledged her liking for Simon, there was little 
doubt that the vinegar had been steadily 
curdling ever since that wedding morning, and 
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at forty-five she was an oldish woman with a 
sharp temper and a bit of a tongue. 

If Simon Knight had elected to marry Sarah 
Purvis instead of Hannah at the mill, what a 
difference it might have made in the lives of 
the rising generation of the Stanhopes ! 

Ay; truly the acts of their dependents are 
frequently the hinges on which great families 
hang. Even the conversation between Tom 
Chilton and the crusty housekeeper would have 
the effect of opening doors which some member 
of the Stanhope family would perhaps have 
gladly kept closed. For a minute or two after 
Mrs. Purvis’ outburst, Tom Chilton heaped 
good things on her plate, and pressed her to 
eat with a vulgarity that was quite over- 
powering, but which apparently delighted 
Mrs. Purvis, for she actually smiled on Ton, 
who took advantage of her genial mood to ask 
suddenly— 

‘‘ Have I your consent, Aunt Purvis, to 
marry Phyllis Knight if I can win her?” 

Mrs. Purvis threw down her knife and fork 


in absolute astonishment. 
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‘Why do you ask me this?” she cried, 
“unless it’s money you’re wanting, and ——” 

“Stop, stop, stop,” he interrupted. ‘ Under- 
stand that I don’t want a farthing, only your 
blessing and.advice.”’ 

Mrs. Purvis took up her knife and fork 
again, and re-commenced eating very slowly. 
However, she was only half convinced. 

‘“T love Phyllis Knight,” Tom Chilton went 
on. ‘*T have loved her for three or four years, 
and I did think she loved me. I want you to 
tell me what has changed her.”’ 

Mrs, Purvis’ brows, which were rather 
shaggy, contracted. 

‘‘T have told you—uppishness,” she answered 
tartly. 

He shook his head. 

‘‘Uppishness would not kill her love for me 
or make her what she is now.” 

“And pray what is she now ?” 

‘¢ Miserable—unhappy-—very silent for her, 
and when she does speak she is almost as sharp 
tongued as——” _ 

‘As nasty cross old Aunt Purvis. Oh, I 
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know,” said the housekeeper, interrupting him, 
‘‘there is only one thing as ever makes a pretty 
girl sharp tongued, and that is when she is 
crossed in love.” | 

‘ But why should Phyllis be crossed in love, 
when I love her even more devotedly now than 
I did before I went to America?” 

‘You! You don’t imagine she is a pining 
for you, do you now, Tom ?” 

‘‘'You don’t wish to insinuate that she is in 
love with another man?” 

Mrs. Purvis nodded her head nearly off. 

‘That’s just about it,” she said, ‘and it 
will be her ruin.” | 

‘¢Tell me, tell me his name,” almost gasped 
awakening Tom. | 

‘Why, Mr. Geoffrey, of course. You don’t 
suppose as Phyllis is always with they great 
folk for nothing.” 

‘¢ And does Mr. Geoffrey love Phyllis ?” 

‘‘Spooney, I suppose, as they calls it; but he’ll 
get over it, never fear. If you want Phyllis, 
Tom, you'll just have to bide your time.” 

‘Take Phyllis when Mr. Geoffrey has tired 
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of her! No, Aunt Purvis, never. I may be 
a rough man and no gentleman, but I'll have 
naught to do with this grand Mr. Stanhope’s 
leavings.”’ 

‘Not so fast, Tom, not so fast. Don’t let 
your blood boil up; that won’t further you. 
Just listen tome. Though Mr. Ferdinand is 
“my boy—I love him as if he was my own child 
—yet I brought up Geoffrey, and I know him 
through and through. He is the very honour- 
ablest young man as ever was born. He 
wouldn’t leave no woman in the lurch, least 
of all Phyllis. The gal is in love with him, 
he’s spooney on her. It ain’t dawned on him 
yet what a fool he is making of hisself. When 
it does he’ll run away; for as to marrying 
Phyllis, he’ll never think of such a thing. It 
would break Lady Fedora’s heart, and the 
master would blow his brains out.” 

‘And you wish me to come into the breach 
and carry off the girl? I thank you, Aunt 
Purvis; I am not so devoted to the Stanhopes 
as you are.” 

‘Tt ain’t for the sake of the Stanhopes, but 
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your own. If you want Phyllis you will have 
to catch her at the rebound. Don’t be down- 
hearted, my dear boy, you’re sure to win. 
She’s only passing through the silly stage. 

Most gals has it, as they has measles.” | 

‘T should like to kill Geoffrey Stanhope,”’ 
muttered Tom. 

“Should you now? Well, I hope you 
haven’t brought no bowie-knives to England.” 

‘What right has a man like this Stanhope 
to interfere with a girl of Phyllis’ rank—to 
come between me and my love,’’ Tom went on; 
“to wear her for a while like a gay feather in 
his cap, which he throws away when he is 
tired of it, and replaces by one of another 
colour.” 

‘oTain’t that at all. I tell you it ain’t. 
Geoffrey don’t know as he loves Phyllis 
Knight—don’t know it no more than nothing.” 

‘‘Then some one had better tell him. I 
should say perhaps you, Aunt Purvis, who 
have always professed affection for me, would 
kindly undertake this.” 

“Me? Mr. Geoffrey never speaks to me 
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except to say in his civil voice ‘‘Good morning, 
Purvis!’ ” 

‘Well, get your pet Mr. Ferdinand to do it.” 

‘The two brothers ain’t very chummy, but 
I might hint the subject to Ferdinand; he’d 
roar it out at Geoffrey some day when he was 
in a passion.” 

‘And so my winning or losing Phyllis 
Knight hangs on Ferdinand roaring at Geoffrey 
when he’s in a passion. I have a mind to go 
back to America by the next packet.” 

‘¢ Nonsense, Tom, don’t you do it. It will 
be all right, I tell you. You might have took 
up with a girl I should have liked better than 
Phyllis Knight, but since she’s your fancy, and 
you don’t want no money, I'll help you.” 

But Mrs. Purvis’ promise by no means raised 
Tom’s spirits, as it would have done if he had 
never heard this tale about Geoffrey Stanhope. 
Looking very dejected, and having already 
given up pressing the comestibles on his so- 
called relation, he said with much seriousness— 

‘‘ Remember, there must be no pressure 
brought to bear in the form of Simon Knight. 
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Phyllis must of her own free will lay her hand 
in mine and say, ‘Tom, the happiest thing that 
can happen to me in my life will be to be your 
wife,’ or I will have none of her.” 

‘‘Humph!” grunted Mrs. Purvis, ‘‘ some 
folks are exacting, Most men when they want 
a pretty girl don’t make no conditions. How- 
somever, I’1l do my best.” 

And if Tom Chilton was considerably more 
thoughtful and down-spirited after that meeting 
in Ovid Street than he had been before it, the 
effect on Mrs. Purvis was quite an opposite 
one. | 

To part the Knights from the Stanhopes was 
the main object of her existence. 

‘¢ And if I can’t do it now they two is both 
in love with Phyllis, well, Sarah Purvis ain’t 
no good at plots,” she repeated over and over 
to herself as she finally made her way towards 
Eaton Square. | 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A RULING POWER. 


GEOFFREY STANHOPE’s painting-room, in Eaton 
Square, had once been the nursery; it was 
called so still, though it had long been con- 
verted into a joint-stock recreation room for 
both Geoffrey and Irene. | 
Naturally Ferdinand might have taken his 
share in it had he chosen, but es pursuits 
were not ¢heir pursuits, and he seldom joined 
the group of which Phyllis more frequently 
than not made up the trio. She knew nothing 
of art but what the other two taught her; but 
she had a keen sense of appreciation, and never 
grew tired of sitting as Geoffrey’s model, while 
Irene played on an old piano, which had cer- 
tainly seen its best days, or warbled forth to 
her own accompaniment on the guitar some 
melody of the South. They are sitting now in 
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the well-accustomed room, Geoffrey in a hol- 
land blouse, painting, as it seems, assiduously, 
Phyllis half reclining on a divan of cushions 
which he has arranged for her, watching him 
in a sort of speechless ecstacy, while Irene 
lounges dreaming in an armchair by the win- 
dow, the piano closed by her side. 

For at least a quarter of an hour not a 
sound has been uttered. Something has evi- 
dently stagnated the happiness of that usually 
merry, contented group. Perhaps it is the 
heat, for the thermometer stands at 84 deg. 
But no, they are scarcely old enough to object 
to the dog-days; their silence has a stronger 
and deeper cause. Geoffrey is the first to 
break it. 

‘‘Tt is impossible to paint,” he cries; every- 
thing is wrong to day. Your raspberry- 
coloured gown, Phyllis, against those erim- 
son cushions, jars till it drives me nearly 
mad.” 

‘‘T am sorry,” she says, rising, and walking 
across the room she takes an Eastern-looking 
cover off a table and throws it over the cushions, 
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and then half seating herself upon them again, 
asks, ‘Is that better, Geoff ? ” 

He bows his head in acquiescence, while 
such a glowing light of love shines on her from 
his dark eyes that hers sink abashed before it. 

‘You are lovely, darling, more lovely than 
ever to day ; so beautiful I cannot hope to do 
you justice. I wonder what has made my 
little Phyllis so much more beautiful of late ?” 
he murmurs, as, instead of taking up his brush 
again, he seats himself on the cushions beside 
her. 

‘If I look better, Geoffrey, it is because I 
am so happy in the knowledge that you really 
love me.” 

‘He looked very intently into her face and 
said— 

‘‘Yet there is something of sadness mixed 
up with this new lease of beauty you have 
taken.” | | 

She turned from him, and her cheek paled 
‘just a tinge. 

‘What is it, my love? Tellme. Iam to 
be your husband, you know, and should have 
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full confession of your worries as well as of 
your joys.” 

‘‘T have no—well, no absolute worries, 
Geoffrey ; still, I cannot help looking into the 
future with dread. This great secret of our 
love, which to me brings such immense happi- 
ness that it fmghtens me, what will happen 
when it is no longer a secret, and Lady Fedora 
and Mr. Stanhope know it—and my father? 
Oh, Geoffrey ! I sometimes think I shall never 
live through that time, but shall run away and 
hide or drown myself.” 

‘Good gracious, Phyllis! I always believed 
you to be a brave little person. I am sure I have 
seen you dare many a mighty jump before 
which most girls would have quailed.” 

‘‘ Jumps when we were at play, or used to 
scour the country for amusement, are not like 
jumps in life,’”’ said Phyllis solemnly. ‘You 
ought to have left me, Geoff, to my jumps in 
father’s wood-yard. I feel certain if you try 
to make a lady of me some terrible thing will 
happen.” 

“And this is what you call your immense 
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happiness in my love! Really, Phyllis, 1 am 
surprised at you. If you are so afraid of what 
our relations will say and do, let us run away 
and get married, and then it will not much 
matter what happens.”’ | 

‘Oh, no, no, Geoffrey! I would not do such 
a thing for worlds. Lady Fedora has trusted 
me to be with you and Irene. How base it 
would be for me to behave like that!” 

‘You think of everyone but me, Phyllis,” 
he said rather tartly. ‘Perhaps after all you 
would prefer to marry that individual who 
glared at you at the railway station.” 

Phyllis’ very lips grew white as she 
muttered in very low tones, “‘Oh, Geoffrey, it 
is unkind to try me so !” 

Her words did not, however, tend to make 
him more kind. On the contrary, his brow 
contracted, and he too looked at her with 
something of the glare to which he had just 
alluded. In fact their conversation had every 
appearance of ending in a quarrel, since 
Geoffrey was by no means satisfied that there 
was not the shadow of an old flirtation with 
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Tom Chilton between him and his love. Phyllis 
always denied it, but her manner never seemed 
to endorse the assurance of her words. 

Irene, however, at this juncture started up 
from her dreaming posture. 

‘Merciful goodness!’’ she exclaimed, ‘“ I 
-wonder if mamma is at home!” 

““My mother at home! Why, what do you 
mean?” asked Geoffrey, joining her at the 
window from which she stood gazing, her face 
whiter than the artistically clinging virginal 
robe she wore; yet Irene was ever pale. 

‘There is Prince Lenskoff driving across 
the square! I know he is coming here.” 

Geoffrey looked at her, and the shadows on 
his brow deepened. | 

“Poor little sister, is your doom, too, sealed 
so soon ?” | 

And a something passed over him which he 
could not define, but he felt that he dreaded all 
that the future had in store for Irene. 

She, however, sought to regain her nsually 
bright spirits. 

‘¢ Hush! Geoff. No nasty ominous remarks, 
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if you please. Just crane your head out of 
the window and see if the Prince comes 
in.” 

Geoff did as he was bid, and at the risk of 
sunstroke ascertained that the Prince had been 
admitted and was probably on his way to the 
drawing-room. 

‘*I wonder if mamma will send for me?” 
was Irene’s next query. 

‘“‘Shan’t you go down unless she does?” 
asked Phyllis. 

‘No, certainly not! I would not appear too 
interested in Lenskoff for millions.” 

‘¢ Yet, though you have only seen him once, 
I believe you would give us all up, and follow 
his fortunes to Russia,’ observed Geoffrey, 
laughing rather dismally. 

“Oh, Geoff! I never thought of such a 
thing.” 

‘“¢ And I hope fervently you never will.” 

“Why, Geoff? You have never yet even 
spoken to Prince Lenskoff.”’ 

‘No, but I have heard of him, Irene ; his 
has been a dark life, one in which no young 
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and simple girl like yourself can have any 
place.” 

‘Place? No! Perhaps he does not wish me 
to have a place there; but it is the very 
strangeness and mystery of his life that in- 
terests me. I am only seventeen, but I am 
bored to death by the monotonous sameness of 
all the other men I have met. All their vices 
and all their pleasures are alike.” | 

‘‘'What do you know about men’s vices, 
little sister ?”’ 

‘Well, there’s Ferdinand, he is a fair aver- 
age specimen of a man in a fast set. All the 
others are about the same pattern; you, dear 
old Geoff, are quite out of the question.” 

‘And you think you will find something 
newer and more to your taste in the life of this 
Russian Prince? Oh, Irene! I trust you will 
not be disappointed.” 

‘¢ Dear old croaking Geoff. Hush! what is 
that?” : 

He had not time to answer her, or even to 
look round, before Lady Fedora, accompanied 
by Prince Lenskoff, was in the room. That 
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strangers should intrude on the privacy of 
this apartment was an unheard of thing, and 
Geoffrey at all events was very much inclined 
to resent the arrival of this Prince. Lady 
Fedora did not, however, offer any explana- 
tion for bringing him there; she had chosen 
to do so, and that she considered quite suffi- 
cient reason to give her children. Her white 
brows puckered when she saw Phyllis, of 
whose presence in the house she was unaware. 
Lady Fedora’s white brow had taken to 
puckering of late when Phyllis was brought 
under her immediate notice; and yet, as far as 
Geoffrey was concerned, she suspected nothing. 

Prince Lenskoff shook hands with Irene, and 
made a courteous speech about the pleasure he 
felt in being permitted to penetrate into the 
sanctum of the house, accompanying his 
words by such an ardent gaze of admiration 
that the blood came coursing in full flow into 
her pale cheeks, and in truth tingled through 
her frame till she almost cried aloud from the 
pleasureable sensation that was so nearly 
allied to pain. 
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Another moment, and Lenskoff had turned 
his glance towards Phyllis. Hers was a beauty 
of another and ruddier type; for beautiful he 
decided that she was, though scarcely fitted 
to be a princess, as was the graceful Irene 
Stanhope. Still Prince Lenskoff, though he 
did not fail to note what he called serf’s 
blood in Phyllis, admired her as a man who 
prides himself on his appreciation of every- 
thing that is beautiful in nature and art could 
not fail to do. 

And when those keen eyes of his wandered 
from Phyllis’ face to Geoffrey’s they read so 
much anger there, that Prince Lenskoff knew 
at once the secret which had hitherto been so 
carefully kept from all in that house save 
Trene. 

The two men shook hands, on Lady Fedora 
introducing them, as under the circumstances 
they were bound to do, but the act seemed 
rather the signing of a bond of enmity than 
one of friendship. 

Geoffrey Stanhope and Prince Sergius Len- 
skoff would never be friends; as easily have 
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tried to assimilate the powers of light and 
darkness. 

And yet in Irene’s young heart there had 
awakened a yearning tenderness for this man ; 
and Lady Fedora would foster the feelings 
which she hoped they both had, the one for 
the other, because forsooth he was a Prince 
and a millionaire. Yet Lady Fedora was not 
asnob. No; but the fortunes of the Stanhopes 
were at so low an ebb that at any price a good 
alliance must be secured. 

Even at the price of Irene’s happiness ? 
Absurd. What woman can be otherwise than 
happy with a princedom and millions at her 
control ? 

Geoffrey did not think so, and would rather 
have seen Irene married to some humble 
cotter than the wife of this Prince, in 
whom nothing would ever cause him to be- 
lieve. 

‘So this is my old friend Henry Stanhope’s 
eldest son?” Lenskoff said, while he was 
reading Geoffrey’s face as he read every face 
he met. ‘I should scarcely have credited it. 
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The tall young man I saw at the Rag a few 
nights ago is far more like his father.” 

“Exactly; I belong to the race of the 
pigmies. There is a tradition that a Stanhope 
once espoused a fay; hence the amount of 
second sight and knowledge of the invisible 
which we are all supposed more or less to 
possess. I am a direct descendant of this 
fay.” 

** Geoffrey !”’ exclaimed Lady Fedora, warn- 
ingly. 

But he only sneered, took his picture from 
the easel, and placed it with the face to the 
wall. 

His words seemed to have impressed Prince 
Lenskoff somewhat, for the Prince did not 
speak for a few seconds. On the two girls 
they had no effect. This old family tradition, 
which they always called Geoffrey’s ‘ crack,”’ 
was well known to them; he invariably al- 
luded to it when his smallness of stature was 
mentioned. Geoffrey was particularly sore on 
the subject of his height as compared with 
Ferdinand’s, and could never be made to see 
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that he possessed the brain power while Ferdi- 
nand had naught but mere physical strength. 

When Prince Lenskoff did at last speak he 
said musingly— 

The story of this fay carries me back for 
many long years. J)id you ever hear of 
Désidera Blanchi, Lady Fedora?” 

It was Lady Fedora’s turn to show some 
emotion under Prince Lensksoff’s gaze, and 
she answered hurriedly, ‘‘ Never but once has 
my husband mentioned that name.” 

‘Who was Désidera Blanchi? What a 
strange name!” said Irene, who having re- 
covered from the effect of the Prince’s eyes, 
was once more her natural simple self. 

‘* A beautiful maiden, a Russian of noble 
birth, who was killed by being thrown from a 
sleigh. When your father was in Paris about 
fifteen years ago we were breakfasting together 
téte-a-téte. He had not seen Désidera for 
years. At breakfast, like one in a trance, he 
told me the manner of her death. An hour 
afterwards I received a telegram saying it had 
oecurred even while he was speaking.” 
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‘Papa? this happened to papa? Oh, it 
can never be true. Why, he is the most 
practical man in Europe, and is always laugh- 
ing at Geoffrey’s cracks.” 

The Prince shrugged his shoulders, and the 
inquisitive Irene went on, ‘‘ Was papa in love 
with this unhappy girl?” 

The Prince looked at Lady Fedora for a 
second, and then said, ‘“‘There are some 
secrets of the past, Mademoiselle, which it is 
well never to reveal.” | 

Irene asked no more, and they all felt that 
the strange man who had come among them 
held, locked in his memory, knowledge of 
many events which could make him if he 
chose, as far as the Stanhopes were concerned, 
mould their fortunes pretty much as he 
listed. 

That they were not mistaken in this they 
felt still more certain when Henry Stanhope, 
who had been absent for a day or two at 
Warleigh, came somewhat unexpectedly into 
the room. Prince Lenskoff received him with 
effusion. The return greeting of his old friend 
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was perhaps scarcely so cordial. On neutral 
ground Henry Stanhope would have met 
Sergius Lenskoff with no little degree of 
pleasure; but here, in his children’s play- 
room, what had this man to do ? 

As he looked from his face to Irene’s the 
answer seemed to come, and if his mental 
ejaculation had dared to be outspoken, the 
fervency with which he asked, ‘Great God! 
is this the price ?”” would have startled not a 
little those who heard it ; and, strange though 
it may seem, of the party there assembled, 
only Irene seemed thoroughly composed, and 
laughingly suggested an adjournment to the 
drawing-room, as the smell of paint was 
enough to poison those unused to it, and she 
knew her father hated it. To the drawing- 
room then they descended, leaving Phyllis and 
Geoffrey alone. | 

No sooner was the door closed than Phyllis 
sunk among the cushions in a paroxysm of 
tears. 

‘‘Oh, Geoffrey,” she cried, ‘“‘ what a dread- 
ful man! Are all princes like that? Poor, 
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poor Irene! And to think she loves him; for 
she does love him, Geoffrey. She has never 
been herself since that ball. Do you think he 
has bewitched her ?”’ 

‘YT think he has bewitched us all,” said 
Geoffrey, solemnly; ‘‘my father and mother 
look as if they had seen a ghost. Phyllis, 
swear that you will do all you can to prevent 
Irene from marrying this man.” 

‘‘T am powerless,” she answered; ‘he is 
much more likely to prevent me from marry- 
ing you.” 

Phyllis !” | 
‘Oh, don’t look angry, Geoff. It is of no 
use; I feel that the fate of everyone in this 

house is in Prince Lenskoff’s hands.” 


CHAPTER IX. | 
AMONG THE ROSES. 


DRESSED in diaphanous blue, her bonnet a 
wreath of pale forget-me-nots nestling on 
cerulean tulle, Irene Stanhope is pirouetting 
round the Eaton Square drawing-room, when 
Lady Fedora enters, looking far more stately 
and solemn than she used to look, but still 
kindly and gentle, especially to Irene. 

‘My child,” she says as she comes into the 
room, ‘‘ you will make yourself very hot and 
untidy, and not be fit to go to Lady Bertha 
Cumming’s party. I cannot think what has 
possessed you of late, your spirits seem so 
variable—sometimes tremendous, sometimes at 
zero.” 

‘¢Qh, mother, I don’t know why, but I feel 
so happy,” and Irene finished a pirouette 
exactly in front of Lady Fedora. 
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Another moment, and Lenskoff had turned 
his glance towards Phyllis. Hers was a beauty 
of another and ruddier type; for beautiful he 
decided that she was, though scarcely fitted 
to be a princess, as was the graceful Irene 
Stanhope. Still Prince Lenskoff, though he 
did not fail to note what he called serf’s 
blood in Phyllis, admired her as a man who 
prides himself on his appreciation of every- 
thing that is beautiful in nature and art could 
not fail to do. 

And when those keen eyes of his wandered 
from Phyllis’ face to Geoffrey’s they read so 
much anger there, that Prince Lenskoff knew 
at once the secret which had hitherto been so 
carefully kept from all in that house save 
Trene. 

The two men shook hands, on Lady Fedora 
introducing them, as under the circumstances 
they were bound to do, but the act seemed 
rather the signing of a bond of enmity than 
one of friendship. 

Geoffrey Stanhope and Prince Sergius Len- 
skoff would never be friends; as easily have 
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tried to assimilate the powers of light and 
darkness. 

And yet in Irene’s young heart there had 
awakened a yearning tenderness for this man ; 
and Lady Fedora would foster the feelings 
which she hoped they both had, the one for 
the other, because forsooth he was a Prince 
and a millionaire. Yet Lady Fedora was not 
asnob. No; but the fortunes of the Stanhopes 
were at so low an ebb that at any price a good 
alliance must be secured. 

Even at the price of Irene’s happiness ? 
Absurd. What woman can be otherwise than 
happy with a princedom and millions at her 
control ? 

Geoffrey did not think so, and would rather 
have seen Irene married to some humble 
cotter than the wife of this Prince, in 
whom nothing would ever cause him to be- 
lieve. 

‘So this is my old friend Henry Stanhope’s 
eldest son?” Lenskoff said, while he was 
reading Geoffrey’s face as he read every face 
he met. ‘I should scarcely have credited it. 
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How could anyone accuse her for a moment 
of looking anything but cool and fresh. It 
was the brightest and sweetest of faces that 
gazed up into Lady Fedora’s—a sunbeam 
without a cloud on an azure sky. 

‘‘And what has made you so especially 
happy to-day, my love?” 

“TY don’t know, mother; mere youthful 
effervescence, I suppose, and an idea that I 
shall enjoy this garden-party at Lady Bertha’s. 
It is a very lovely day, you know.” 

Lady Fedora shook her head and smiled. 
‘Tt is not very difficult to read between the 
lines, Irene. You think someone you like 
will be there.” | 

‘Who do I like?” asked Irene. “TI like 
so many people; but if you can keep a secret 
I will show you something, mamma.” 

‘6 A secret ?”’ | 

‘Yes! I mean, you must not say you 
know, or all the romance will be gone.” 

And from a pocket hidden somewhere 
among the azure tulle Irene produced an 
envelope. Inside it, wrapped in a piece of 
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emblazoned paper, was one single sprig of 
forget-me-not fastened on to the paper with a 
silver thread, and no written word save the 
initials “S. L.” 

Lady Fedora looked at her daughter in 
some surprise. ‘This, then, is the reason of 
your blue toilette and the forget-me-nots in 
your bonnet? It is foolish, child, very foolish. 
If I had known you should not have com- 
mitted yourself thus.”’ 

‘‘Unkind mother!” said Irene, pouting. 
‘‘] would not have told you at all, if I had 
thought you would scold.” 

‘‘T do not want to scold, Irene, but it is 
scarcely in keeping with your position in life 
99 


to reply in this form to 

‘CA little reminder that I was to be sure 
and go to Lady Bertha Cumming’s to-day, in 
order to meet Prince Lenskoff, who has been 
away from town for a day or two. Mother, 
you haven’t got a scrap of poetry about you. 
But there’s the carriage.” 

Lady Fedora followed her daughter down- 
stairs, « shade upon her brow. That she 
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wished Irene to make a rich marriage there 
was little doubt; that she almost feared, how- 
ever, the advisability of this one an inward 
voice seemed to admonish her. 

In the radiance of Irene’s bright spirits the 
cloud cleared before they reached the garden- 
party, which was at Campden Hill, and to 
which other Princes besides those of Russia 
had been invited. 

It was somewhat late before Lady Fedora 
and Irene arrived, and the crowd was no in- 
significant one. As they wended their way 
through it towards a shady spot under a knoll 
of trees in the centre of the garden, nearly 
every eye was cast on Irene, whose beauty 
was such as to render her indisputably one of 
the belles, if not the prettiest girl, of the 
season. She did not, however, heed the 
admiring glances which. were cast on her; 
her eyes were wandering in search of Lens- 
koff, who was nowhere to be séen. Already 
the sunlight was dying out of her eyes. Joy 
changes to disappointment and back again to 
joy so easily at seventeen. 
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Why was he not there? She had come as 
promised to the trysting-place and he was 
false. Yes, her mother had been right, why 
had she worn the flowers? And with the 
impetuosity of her nature she would have 
taken them from her hair and stamped them 
underfoot if she had only dared. Meanwhile 
all her joyousness had departed; and giving 
way to the fitfulness which had characterised 
her of late, she became so taciturn that she 
did not speak unless addressed, and then her 
answers were so tart and snappish as to make 
several of her acquaintances resolve never 
again to trouble her with their conversation. 

But about this what did Irene care? She 
had come to that féte expressly to meet Prince 
Sergius Lenskoff, and since he was not: there 
the behaviour of all the rest of the world was 
absolutely indifferent to her. 

Poor child! her love for this strange, almost 
uncanny foreigner, was as overwhelming as it 
had been sudden, and seemed so thoroughly to 
usurp her every thought, that it was not sur- 
prising it should make Phyllis weep and the 
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furrows of care show themselves on Geoffrey’s 
brow. 

As for her parents, they knew but little of it. 
Mr. Stanhope had looked graver and scarcely 
spoken so much since Sergius Lenskoff came 
among them; while as for Lady Fedora, she 
had been instructed to find a rich parti for her 
daughter, and she rejoiced to think that he had 
been found with so little trouble, and content 
with the idea that riches would be Irene’s in 
the future, she did not look below the surface 
of this man’s worldly advantages. 

That Irene should love so passionately and 
feverishly would have surprised her had she 
known it, but she herself, strong im calm | 
affection, never even guessed at the conflicting 
feelings that were torturing her child. The 
change, however, from almost frivolous gaiety 
to a moroseness no one could help remarking 
did not escape her, though she did not alto- 
gether comprehend its cause; and she was just 
on the point of telling Irene that in good society 
people controlled their feelings, and that if she 
did not know how to behave they had better 
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return home at once, when the sparkle came 
back to Irene’s eyes and a bright colour to her 
pale cheeks. 

Through the entrance gate, which she had 
been watching with no little anxiety, the tall 
figure of the Russian Prince might be seen 
advancing. There was something so like a 
scowl on his brow, an angry expression in his 
eyes, which one would scarcely have thought 
calculated to clear the clouds from a fair young 
beauty’s face; but, since the days of the old 
fairy tale, it would seem that sternness has 
always had a strong fascination for beauty— 
probably owing to the severe contrasts in which 
nature ever loves to indulge. | 

Prince Sergius went through the usual civil 
amenities with his hostess, then on no one else 
did he bestow even a pleasant glance, but 
strode on to the lawn, where the crowd was 
thickest. Had he not been a Prince he would 
have been called rude and ill-bred, but being 
a Prince, his behaviour was merely regarded 
as “eccentric, and so foreign you know.” One 
thing is very certain, he did not care what 
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people thought, and never sought to please 
anyone but himself. 

Something pleased him now, for the dark- 
ness cleared from his brow and the smile which 
had so much power in fascinating both men 
and women came to his lips. It was the sight 
' of the forget-me-nots in [rene’s bonnet that 
had wreathed his rough exterior with smiles, 
and, whatever the subject for annoyance that 
he had brought with him to Lady Bertha 
Cumming’s féte, it was banished from his mind 
- when he saw Irene Stanhope. What mattered 
it to them that the bystanders who could not 
help remarking the change that had come over 
both their countenances, sneered. 

‘Poor little silly fool, does she think she 
will marry this big uncouth Russian and be a 
Princess? He’ll teach her how to suffer, as he 
has taught many a woman before; child that 
she is, she is too fair for such a fate.” 

‘Someone should warn Lady Fedora,” sug- 
gested a dowager. 

‘Warn a mother who thinks she has caught 
a Prince for a son-in-law! Faugh! the idea is 
absurd !” 
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Meanwhile the lovers—for lovers they 
already knew themselves to be—had forsaken 
the knoll of trees where the crowd was seeking 
shelter from the rays of the scorching sun, and 
had wandered down a path to the rose garden, 
a spot they perchance hoped would be more or 
less deserted. 

Lady Fedora’s anxious glances followed 
them, but she did not attempt to stop them, 
she only wondered whether it would be settled 
to-day, and whether her husband would be 
glad; and then she sought to devote herself to 
the small talk and interchange of civilities 
which conventiouality exacts. 

She must look composed and blind to what 
was going on, and make amends, if possible, 
for Irene’s fitful behaviour. 

As for Irene, it never occurred to her as she 
accompanied Prince Sergius to the rose garden, 
- to question whether it would be settled to-day 
or not. There was no thought of doing well 
for herself mixed up with the sort of worship 
she had for this foreigner. 

He was there by her side, smiling on her 
when he had frowned on others; that was 
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quite enough for her. She was as happy as a 
bird in the bright sunshine of the present 
hour; for the morrow she had neither thought 
nor care. 

It was the simplicity of Irene’s childlike 
joyousness, added to her exquisite beauty, that 
had attracted Sergius Lenskoff from the first 
moment he saw her. He revelled-in it now as 
he called her ‘‘ day star’? and thanked her in 
glances rather than in words for wearing the 
flowers that had provoked a reprimand from 
Lady Fedora. 

‘You are so late,” she said; ‘‘ why have 
you come so late? If they had been real 
flowers they would have withered from 
neglect.” 

‘‘Except for your sweet sake, I should not 
have come at all.” 

‘¢ And why not, pray ?”’ 

‘‘There are difficulties in the life’s path of 
mere human beings like me which, thank God, 
you cannot understand.” 

Irene’s brow shadowed over. . 

‘‘T do not like to be told that there are 
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things I cannot understand. I am not a 
fool.” 

‘A fool! no,” and he laughed. ‘Of that 
your worst enemy could not accuse you. But 
do you think angels know aught of the wicked- 
ness and intrigue and crime that surround 
mere mortals ?”’ 

‘And are you surrounded by wickedness 
and intrigue and crime? Oh, Prince Sergius, 
how very dreadful ! ” 

‘‘T did not say I was; but if I were, would 
you elect never to speak to me again?” he 
asked. 

She paused for a second or two before 
she answered him; then she said very seri- 
ously. 

“Tf you have ever done anything wicked 
or dreadful please do not tell me. I would 
rather think of you as my imagination has 
created you, than know you are not what I 
‘believe you to be.” 

He looked at her earnestly, with something 
like emotion in his usually stern face. ‘As 
you will,” he said; ‘‘ yes, perhaps it were 
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best so; but remember, if you give me credit 
for good which does not exist, it is your fault, 
not mine.” 

‘“‘T would rather exaggerate the good than 
the bad,” she answered; ‘‘ my weakness, you 
know, is to exaggerate most things. But you 
are not so very, very bad, are you?” 

‘‘'You have just asked me not to tell 
you,” he replied, laughing; ‘‘ but I may go 
so far as to observe that but few men are 
really good, and I am scarcely one of the 
few.” 

‘¢ After Ferdinand’s model, not Geoff's,” 
she replied. ‘‘ Well, I love dear old Geoff 
with all my heart, far more than Ferdinand. 
It is nice to have a good brother, you know, 
but if all men were as good as Geoff the world 
would be wanting in excitement.” 

‘What a very woman you are,” he said, 
smiling. ‘ You do not object to wickedness in 
the abstract, but you shrink from its contact.” 

‘¢'Yes, like a flower that closes it petals in 
the dark. I cannot prevent wickedness from 
existing ; as it does exist, I suppose it is for 
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some good reason, but I wish to remain in 
profound ignorance of its details.” 

“Beautiful day-star! Sin exists only in a 
realm of darkness on which you will never 
shine.” 

He loved her for her purity and her faith in 
him, but was she not of too refined and simple 
a nature to satisfy Prince Sergius for long ? 
If it should please him to take the girl away 
to Russia as his wife, would he for aye, as long 
as they both should live, keep from her the 
sin-stained picture of how low man can fall, 
and only present himself to her in his mere 
external form of a powerful, honourable Russian 
noble? Alas, alas! | 

Her one chance of escape from entangle- 
ment in the meshes of Prince Sergius’ life 
she herself was setting aside. He might per- 
chance have judged it honourable to tell her 
some portion of his past from which her pure 
nature would have turned in horror; now, 
however, she had closed the book which he 
would only too gladly have an excuse for 
sealing, and never in any future communica- 
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tions that would take place between them © 
would she, from his lips, hear any portion of 
the truth. 

In justice to him let it be said that the 
closing of that book gave him something akin 
to regret, and for the remainder of his after- 
noon’s walk with Irene among the Gloires de 
Dijon in Lady Bertha Cumming’s garden he 
was very thoughtful, and made love in a sub- 
dued tone which unfortunately added not a 
little to the potency of its charms. 

The sun was gone, and had been succeeded 
by clouds from which heat-drops were threaten- 
ing. The sun of their lives too seemed for 
the moment clouded; but the electricity that 
was in the air existed none the less in the 
relations between them. 

Of marriage not one word had Prince Ser- 
gius spoken. It would almost seem as if he 
did not dare, lest the mention of such a word 
might break the electric wire that connected 
them ; yet he, Prince Sergius Lenskoff though 
he was, had no right to tamper with Henry 
Stanhope’s daughter. This he knew full well, 
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and acting on feelings which circumstances 
alone controlled, he snapped a rosebud from its 
stem, and presenting it to her said, in a low, 
husky voice, ‘“‘ Will you keep it, sweet child, 
and when I come to claim it will you give it 
to me back ?” 

She scarcely knew the meaning of his words, 
but she bowed her head in aquiescence just 
as the heat-drops began to fall in earnest and a 
voice from behind the rose-trees told her that 
Lady Fedora was waiting for her. Without 
another word, only a hand pressure when they 
parted, Prince Sergius conducted her to her 
mother, and finally out of the grounds to the 
carriage. 

Then he bowed and left them. He looked 
impassible and stern, she radiant and happy, 
though in answer to her mother’s “ Well?” 
she could give no definite reply. 


CHAPTER X. 
A BROKEN PROMISE. 


Prince Sereius has taken up his quarters in 
an hotel in Albemarle Street, and there he and . 
his confidential valet, Josef, are installed in 
rooms befitting the high rank of their occu- 
pant—rooms which have nothing of the petit 
maitre about them. 

Prince Sergius, luxury-loving though he is, 
is not the sort of man to indulge to any degree 
in the effeminacy which dwells in some of the 
abodes of the golden youth of the nineteenth 
century. He does not expend capital on 
flowers except to give to women; even a 
button-hole is never to be seen gracing his 
manly breast, unless it 1s placed there by some 
fair fingers. Altogether there is the same 
amount of sternness about Sergius Lenskoff’s 
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quarters as there is about the general external 
appearance of the man. 

It is the day after his meeting with Irene 
Stanhope at Lady Bertha Cumming’s garden- 
party, and a gravity which surpasses even his 
usual severity of manner has settled itself 
frowningly upon his brow. Yet it is rather 
care than anger that has produced the lines. 
There are evidently annoyances in life that 
even his princely omnipotence cannot overcome, 
and he is compelled at times to recognise the 
fact that worry and anxiety, though from 
different causes, come alike to prince and 
peasant. He has been writing letters; several 
missives are sealed and stamped, mostly with 
foreign stamps, on the table before him. He 
has finished his correspondence, and thrown 
himself back in his chair, in a thoughtful 
attitude, when the door opens and Josef 
walks in. 

He is a little man, so small that there is 
something almost comic when you think of 
him as valet to this big powerful Sergius. 
The Prince, however, knows his enequalled 
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merits too well to allow any sense of the ridicu- 
lous to step between him and Josef’s devotion. 
Josef is nota Russian. He isa Southerner, 
half Greek, half Italian; it were difficult to 
name his actual birthplace. Of himself, he 
always says he is cosmopolitan. As far as 
languages go, he knows almost as many as his 
master; but, for the most part, they converse 
in French. | 

‘“‘'Well?” asks the Prince, rousing himself 
and looking straight into Josef’s eyes as he 
enters the room. | 

‘‘T have found the man, Monsieur, but not 
without some little difficulty.” 

‘Never mind the difficulty, so long as you 
have found him. Where does he live ?”’ 

“At Wandsworth, Monsieur. He is a 
builder, keeps also a timber-yard, and prides 
himself on the success of his funerals.” 

‘¢ He is well off, then?” 

‘¢ According to his own telling, no; accord- 
ing to his neighbours, yes.” 

‘¢ And you are sure he is the right man?” 

‘Simon Knight married Hannah Brown, 
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the miller’s daughter, at Warleigh. Has one 
daughter, Phyllis.” | 

‘Phyllis Knight! Why, that is the girl 
who is always with the Stanhopes.”’ | 

‘* Yes, a great devotion exists between these 
Knights and the Stanhopes—a greater perhaps 
than some people think for,” and Josef laughed 
a little spasmodic sardonic laugh, thus showing 
that he knew or guessed more than perhaps he 
altogether choose to relate, at all events to — 
his master. | 

‘‘T know, I know,” said the Prince, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ You mean that Geoffrey Stanhope 
loves this Phyllis. Of course he will not 
marry her; such a thing would be absurd.” 

‘‘ Certainly it would be, if Monseigneur has 
any intention of taking the beautiful Mademoi- 
selle Irene to Russia.” 

‘“Who said I had any such intention? You 
presume too much, Josef.” And the Prince 
looked very fierce. 

His wrath, however, did not seem to affect 
Josef, who only shrugged his shoulders and 
spread out his hands demonstratively. 
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‘‘ Tf Monseigneur does not love the daugh- ~ 
ter, why this looking into the affairs of the 
father ?” 

‘¢ That is my business.” 

‘‘And it is sometimes mine to discover 
nothing,” answered Josef pointedly. 

‘Bah! Josef, good Josef! do not be dis- 
agreeable. Well, since you will know, I 
do love Irene Stanhope; but her father 
knows too much about me to give her to 
me if I do not bring pressure to bear. 
This Simon Knight, if he is the man I 
take him to be, will be a powerful coad- 
jutor.” 

Prince Sergius humbling himself and ex- 
plaining his reasons to his valet! There was 
scarcely one of his acquaintances who would 
have believed such a thing possible. 

The few words served to restore Josef’s good- 
humour, and he said— 

‘© Bien ! Monseigneur, but I do not under- 
stand how this Knight can help you. Heisa 
rough coarse man, thoroughly English, speaks 
not one word of any foreign tongue. I do not 
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believe he has ever been out of this country in 
his life.” 

‘‘You have had an interview with him, 
then ?” 

‘¢’Yes, Monsieur, yes; and what is more, I 
have bidden him come here by six. Your 
highness will then see him and judge for 
yourself. I told him you wanted some work 
done abroad by English workmen and you 
had been recommended to him.” 

“You have acted with your usual cleverness, 
Josef. I give you great credit. As it is just 
six, go and watch for this man at the door and 
bring him in yourself.”’ 

Josef did as he was bid, and for a brief 
space Prince Sergius was left to his medita- 
tions. Very soon, however, they were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Simon Knight, who, 
considerably overawed at being sent for by a 
Prince, came shambling into the room in a 
most ungainly fashion, looking very red and 
excited. It was obvious that he had been 
calling up his courage by a tolerably free use 
of alcohol. 
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Prince Sergius scanned Simon Knight’s 
bloated features very closely; but whether 
he recognised him or not did not transpire, 
and certainly it did not seem that Simon had 
any recollection of the Prince. But then 
perhaps alcohol had somewhat dimmed his 
memory. No words were spoken of any trans- 
actions of the past. Prince Sergius told the 
builder that he understood he was a workman 
of no small renown, and that he was anxious 
to send someone bearing such a character to 
Russia to repair some work that had been 
done in years gone by—by an Englishman. 
Simon Knight muttered something about a 
journey to Russia being an expensive business, 
but he had no doubt he could find someone 
who would go. 

‘Someone who will go—and yourself ? ”’ 

“ Myself! No, thank your highness, I will 
never go to Russia again, if I knows it.” 

‘Again! You have then been there al- 
ready ?” 

The man coloured up as though sorry he ~ 
had committed himself. ‘ As a mere boy,” he 
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said. ‘‘I remember very little about it. I 
went with my master, who was engaged on a 
Russian railway.” - 

‘Did you dislike the country so much that 
you decline to go again ?” 

‘‘The country? No; but there, I don’t 
want to go. I’m an oldish man, and I’ve got 
enough for my humble wants.” 

‘‘T am sorry. I believed you to be exactly 
the individual I require. The work I wish to 
have done is to pull down a wall and restore 
a chapel that I know is behind it, in an old 
house which I have lately bought in one of 
the outlying portions of St. Petersburg.” 

While the Prince was speaking, every tinge — 
of colour forsook Simon Knight’s usually 
scarlet face, and he shook all over as with 
uncontrollable fear. 

‘‘Bless me!” went on the Prince as though 
suddenly noting the effect of his words. 
‘What is the matter? It surely cannot be 
anything I have said that has upset you.” 

“Tt’s now’t at all; don’t you mind me,” 
answered Knight roughly. ‘‘ Them as lets me 
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bide at home and mind my business, and look 
after my wife and child, are the folk as I like. 
I don’t want no junketing off to Roosia, and 
no tomfoolery.” 

“YT thought, perhaps, if Mr. Stanhope 
wished it you would go.” 

‘‘T ain’t obliged to go at Mr. Stanhope’s 
bidding. I don’t owe him nothing; and for 
the matter of that, he don’t owe me nothing. 
We're quits.” 

‘‘Since you are content with your lot, and 
do not wish to add to the fortune you have 
already made, Mr. Knight, I am sorry, but I 
suppose we have nothing farther to say. I 
wish you good afternoon.” 

‘Good afternoon, your highness. Anything 
in this yere country as I can do for you, 
especially funerals—I prides myself in funerals 
—I’ll be happy, but don’t you go askin’ me 
to go to Roosia; t’aint the kind o’ country as 
I ever wants to set foot in again.” 

‘‘ Exactly, exactly, Mr. Knight. I quite 
understand, and if I should want you to do 
anything for me in the way of a funeral, I'll 
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let you know.” And there was a sagacious 
smile playing on the Prince’s features while 
he spoke which by no means pleased Simon 
Knight, who could not help fancying that there 
was something more in this interview than 
his stupefied senses could altogether take in. 
He shambled out of the room as he had 
entered it, muttering to himself as he went 
downstairs, a sort of ray from the past falling 
on him the while and seeming to light up on 
his slowly-awakening memory the features of 
this Russian magnate. 

Josef, however, stopped him at the bottom 
of the staircase before his recollection had 
become fully developed, and noting his weak- 
ness, suggested that he should come and have 
a drink. Curiosity more than his master’s 
interests prompted him to this step. He would 
learn, if possible, what were the actual facts 
of this old story that Prince Sergius was 
anxious to unearth. He little knew how 
wary Simon Knight was, even in his cups. 
Meantime Prince Sergius gathered up his 
correspondence and locked away the papers 
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that lay littering about the table. A smile 
playing about his lips, he looked more like the 
Prince Charming of Irene’s dreams than he 
was wont to look except when in the presence 
of some woman he admired. 

To all outward seeming the interview with 
Simon Knight had proved abortive; yet, 
although Knight himself knew it not, it had 
completely fulfilled the Prince’s expectations. 
The man he wanted was to hand, could be 
found at any moment, and as to his being able, 
if necessity urged, to make this man do what 
he required of him, he did not doubt it for a 
second. It was seven o’clock by the time he 
had collected his ideas and his papers. He 
would stroll out for an hour before dining at a 
club of which he was an honorary member, 
and then he had a project in hand which 
would take up his evening. Into the park 
then he sauntered. It was already beginning 
to thin; carriages were rapidly conveying 
their fair freight home to dress for their 
numerous evening engagements. Prince Ser- 
gius’ lucky star seemed once more to be in 
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the ascendant, for scarcely had he crossed over 
from Apsley House than, standing in the 
thickest of the throng, he saw a carriage in 
which was seated Irene Stanhope by her 
mother’s side. 

Lady Fedora had been not a little dis- 
appointed at the garden-party, where she 
hoped matters would have been brought to a 
climax; but her spirits rose considerably 
when she saw the Prince, almost at the risk of 
his life, come between several carriages so as 
to stand by theirs and talk to them, his large 
eyes fixed so rapturously on Irene’s face that 
even Lady Fedora could not doubt that he 
loved her. Her spirits, however, fell again to 
zero when on her asking him to come and dine 
that evening, he refused, as she thought, some- 
what coldly. How she upbraided herself for 
the false step she believed she had taken! 
Probably she would have done so with even 
greater energy had she known that Prince 
Sergius had no positive engagement for that 
evening, that is to say, no fashionable one 
which he intended to keep. 
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Nor was Irene exactly pleased when she 
heard Prince Sergius decline her mother’s 
invitation ; at least there was a shadow on her 
brow. How could she know that this wealthy 
Prince, whom London worshipped, was afraid 
of meeting his old friend Henry Stanhope in 
the intimacy of a family party, because he 
loved his daughter! How could she know 
that after he left her, Prince Sergius strolled 
along Piccadilly, his hat well-set on his brows, 
and even more sorrow in his heart at being 
compelled to say nay to Lady Fedora’s invita- 
tion than there was in Irene’s own breast 
when she listened to his refusal! 

The Prince ate his dinner in so morose a 
silence, though the room was full of diners, 
that some of those who saw him predicted an 
attack of indigestion ; and then, for more than 
an hour, he smoked in a similar silence, which 
no one ventured to break. At last, as the 
night wore on, he sallied forth, walking about 
the streets in a desultory, purposeless fashion 
as if seemed; yet Prince Sergius’ acts were 
seldom without an object. A little after eleven 
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he found himself in the neighbourhood of 
Covent Garden, close to the street in which 
Ferdinand Stanhope’s club, the Bandits, was 
situated. He paused on the threshold and 
asked for Mr. Ferdinand Stanhope. The porter 
was not sure whether he was there, but after 
a second or two, during which inquiry was 
made, Ferdinand came out, looking white and 
wan, and invited the Prince to come in. 

‘“‘T have accepted your invitation, you see,” 
said Sergius smiling, ‘‘and have come to see 
you and be initiated, as a foreigner should be, 
in the doings of the Bandits.” 

Ferdinand tried to smile back, but it was 
only a feeble effort, and the Prince went on— 

‘YT saw your mother and sister in the cond 
this evening.”’ 

“My mother—ah!” muttered Ferdinand 
in a low voice. 

“Good gracious! Why, what do you 
mean? Has anything happened since I saw 
them ?” 

‘‘ Nothing, nothing, at least not to them,” 
and Ferdinand led the way into the interior of 
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the building—a spot into which strangers, as a 
rule, were not allowed to penetrate; but this 
Russian had princely rights. 

Accustomed to even madder, wilder play- 
haunts than those in which the Bandits dwelt, 
he took in the entire situation at a glance. 
Baccarat was holding its mighty sway, and 
Ferdinand Stanhope had been punished more 
severely than his modest resources could meet. 
Prince Sergius had heard it announced that 
the boy was more or less attached to the 
pleasures of the green table, and he had come 
in a great measure to investigate the truth for 
himself. He was scarcely a man to reprobate 
gambling with much severity, and he was con- 
siderably disappointed to witness the almost 
craven expression of Ferdinand’s face. He 
knew nothing of the young man’s absolute 
remorse at having been weak enough to break 
so soon every promise he had made to Lady 
Fedora, and he attributed his agonised appear- 
ance entirely to the losses he had sustained. 
That they were heavy—very heavy for Ferdi- 
nund as a younger son—he soon discovered ; 
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but Prince Sergius believed Henry Stanhope 
to be rich, so that there would be no difficulty 
in obtaining the money, he presumed. He’ 
said as much as this to Ferdinand. Four 
hundred pounds was mentioned to him, which 
sum, added to two others of a hundred and fifty 
each which he had lost within the last week, 
made seven hundred in all. Bills had been 
backed and given for three hundred—bills 
which neither he nor the backer ever expected 
would be met, and now unless help came from 
some unknown quarter what was to be done ? 
‘Bleed the Prince,’ suggested one of 
Ferdinand’s friends, but Ferdinand was under 
the influence of that broken promise to his 
' mother, and he had no energy to break fresh 
ground. He would go on playing. Super- 
stitious, like all gamblers, he thought with 
this Russian in the room the luck would 
change. 
_ Alas! luck, at all events from cards, was 
not to be his that night. Another three hun- 
dred was gone before the neighbouring clocks 
had struck midnight, and Ferdinand, whose 
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excitable temperament could stand no more 
disappointment, was lying in a dead faint on 
the floor, Sergius Lenskoff himself untying his 
cravat and raising his head, while some of his 
companions sprinkled water on his face. 


CHAPTER XI. 
FERDINAND AT HOME. 


‘‘ HANDSOME FERDINAND,” as it is a sort of 
fashion to call the Stanhope’s second son, is 
lying full length on the sofa in Mrs. Purvis’ 
room. His hands are folded under his head, 
and there is a radiant look in his face which is 
scarcely in accordance with the agonised ex- 
pression his countenance bore only two nights 
ago. Hither he has played still higher and 
won back the heavy sums he had lost, or he 
has found some means to pay his debts, for 
there is no sign of care sitting heavily on that 
curl-shaded brow; not even does his broken 
promise to his mother seem to rest on it. 

With fortune once more at the prow, has he 
entered with himself upon a fresh resolution to 
keep that promise in the future, or as is more 
probable with men of Ferdinand’s tempera- 
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ment, has he altogether forgotten it for the 
time? Whatever the cause, he seems satisfied 
and content, and is apparently more at his ease 
in Mrs. Purvis’ room than in any other spot 
in the house. Geoffrey and Irene are in the 
painting-room, Lady Fedora in the drawing- 
room, yet none of these even know that Ferdi- 
nand is not at Aldershot. It is a habit of his 
to come quietly into the house, and as it 
_ were, take refuge in Purvis’ sitting-room. He 
hears much more news there than he does up- 
stairs, he says; and not unfrequently he 
leaves the house again without even saying 
‘How d’ye do?” to any member of his 
family. 
Mrs. Purvis is sitting by the table, a pile of 
linen and white work in front of her, on which 
to all intents and purposes she is busily 
engaged. Her countenance beams with satis- 
faction, and she looks much oftener at Ferdi- 
nand than at the work. Cross Purvis is quite 
a different person when Ferdinand is with her, 
and well may people say she is devoted to 
him. 
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“So you had tea with your nephew Chilton, 
did you? I shall be jealous of this Chilton 
if you go there too often. Having tea in a 
young man’s room is not right, Purvis! Indeed 
it isn’t. You'll be wanting to come to mine 
next.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Ferdinand!” 

‘‘ Are you going to leave all your money to 
this Chilton?” he asked after a short pause. 

‘* No, indeed, I’m not, and you know it well 
enough; you know as I’m saving every blessed 
penny for you—every penny, leastwise, as you'll 
let me save. It is a shame, a burning shame, 
I take it, that the eldest son should have all 
the nuts with the kernels, and give the younger 
sons the empty ones to crack.”’ 

‘“¢T say, Purvis, did you ever hear anyone 
say that Geoffrey is not the governor’s eldest 
son?” 

‘Lor’, bless you, Ferdinand, whatever are 
you talking about? If Geoffrey isn’t the 
eldest, whoever is, I’d like to know ? ” 

“That, I thought, perhaps you would be 
able to tell me.” 
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‘‘Do you mean as there is some mistake, 
and you is the eldest after all? Why, there’s 
two good yearsatween you. I ought toknow, 
me as saw you born, all of you, even Irene, 
though that silly fool Hannah Knight is first 
with her ladyship.”’ 

‘No, Purvis,” answered Ferdinand, laugh- 
ing. “I don’t mean anything so absurd, 
but there is a tale going about that the 
governor had a son before he married my 
mother.”’ 

‘Well, and suppose he had, he wouldn’t 
interfere with either you or Geoffrey. Most 
gentlemen has a few of they sort of sons.” 

“Qh, Purvis, what shocking morality! But 
I didn’t mean anything of that kind, but a 
real bond fide eldest son.”’ 

‘You want me to believe as Mr. Stanhope 
was married afore. It ain’t true, Mr. Ferdi- 
nand, not a word of it; it couldn’t a’ been 
without my knowin’ it, and me livin’ here all 
these years.” 

Ferdinand seemed highly amused at the 
old woman’s reason for the impossibility of this 
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marriage, and said laughingly, “‘ Well, it does 
not matter much to me, does it? since I am 
not the oldest; but if there is any truth in 
the tale it might astonish Geoff one of these 
days.” 

‘‘There’ll be a good many things as will 
astonish the folks in this house afore they’re 
much older, but it won’t be no stray son turn- 
ing up to put Geoff’s nose out of joint.” 

‘Good gracious ! what do youmean ? What 
will it be?” and Ferdinand rolled lazily over 
on his side the easier to survey his companion, 
whose little innuendoes about the family always 
amused him. 

“if you was to make it more of your busi- 
ness to be with your brother and sister you’d 
know.” 

‘¢ They bore me,” he replied. ‘I can’t stand 
that endless daubing and lecturing on colours 
and effects.” 

‘‘ Perhaps if you had a model to your taste 
you'd daub too.” 

‘Mighty powers! She’s hitting at Phyllis. 
No, I don’t think she’s pretty. She’s too ruddy 
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to please me; but I believe Geoffrey admires 
her.” | 

‘¢ And that’s the cool way you take it. Do 

you think that Mr. Stanhope and Lady Fedora 
will be as indifferent when they hear they’ve 
got that stuck-up Phyllis for a daughter-in- 
law?” 
“Geoff marry Phyllis! Really, Purvis, you 
are too killingly absurd to-day. Why, my 
model brother would as soon think of cutting 
his throat as of committing such a mortal sin 
as perpetrating a mésalliance.” 

‘Would he? Saints trip sometimes as well 
as sinners, and you'll live to find it out.” 

‘Marry Phyllis!” repeated Ferdinand. 
‘Why, it’s worse than gambling. I’m sure 
youre wrong, Purvis. My brother admires 
her, as a model, you know, but he’ll never 
think of marrying her.” 

‘ Believe it or not as you like, but if you 
take my advice, you'll put Lady Fedora on her 
guard.” 

At the mention of his mother, Ferdinand’s 
brow clouded over, and he said far more 
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seriously, ‘‘My mother has as many worries 
as she well knows how to bear. I'll not 
trouble her with this nonsense; but the first 
time Geoff offends me—and he very frequently 
does—I’ll hurl it wildly at his head. It might 
not be such a bad thing, though, if Geoff 
married Phyllis, eh? The governor would 
be sure to disinherit him.” 

‘He can’t; the estate is entailed. You 
ought to know that by this time.” 

‘Well, if I promise not to tell the governor 
that he’s spooney on Phyllis, I might get 
Geoff to help me some day when I’m in a 
mess; there is always an advantage to be 
got out of a man that degrades himself.” 

‘¢ Are you in a mess now ?” 

“No, I don’t exactly want Geoff’s help at 
_ this moment, but——” 

‘¢ Don’t you never ask it. Ifit is a hundred 
youre wanting, come to me. Id rather do 
anything than let the family name be soiled 
by a marriage with that there Phyllis Knight.” 

‘¢ Unless I’m driven I don’t suppose I shall 
trouble my head about the matter,” answered 
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Ferdinand yawning. ‘‘I don’t much care what 
anyone in the family does as long as I get 
what I want, and they leave me in peace.” 

But this was not at all the sort of thing that 
suited Mrs. Purvis, whose great object it was 
to spite the Knights, at the same time that 
she served Tom Chilton. ‘ Look you here,”’ 
she said, ‘‘it will suit your ends best in every 
way if you get Geoffrey off this silly fancy for 
Phyllis.” 

‘“‘ How so?” 

‘Well, my nephew, Chilton, wants to 
marry her, and if you can arrange it for him 
he’ll be a much stauncher friend to you, and 
come forward with a good bit more coin than 
ever Mr. Geoffrey will.” 

‘So he wants to buy Phyllis, does he?” 

Now this was exactly what Mrs. Purvis 
knew that Tom Chilton would not do. Had 
he not told her that Phyllis must accept him 
of her own free will, without coercion of any 
sort? She had, however, no intention of heed- 
ing this chivalrous backwardness of Tom’s 
if it in any way interfered with her mode 
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of carrying out the scheme she had in 
view. 

“T don’t say exactly as he’d buy her. 
"Taint always spades as should be called 
spades, Mr. Ferdinand; but if the coast 1s 
made clear this yere marriage would come 
about of itself like.” 

‘¢ And Tom Chilton will help me, if I give 
him a hand, to put it genteelly.” 

‘Just so. He’s devoted to you any way on 
my account.” 

‘Glad to hear I have another friend in the 
world—a friend with a bit of money, too. How 
much is he good for?” 

‘‘'That depends on circumstances, I fancy,”’ 
answered Mrs. Purvis prudently. She felt 
she dare not commit Tom Chilton too far. 

‘¢T should like to see this fellow,’ remarked 
Ferdinand. 

‘That won’t do no mortal good. You'd 
best leave him to me. Just you try and stop 
this yere love-making of Geoffrey’s, and I’ll 
see as Tom sticks by you.” 

‘So he is very much in love with Phyllis, 
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is he? It will not be easy to make Geoffrey 
give up his fancy, if fancy there is existing. 
However, no time like the present. Not that 
I care one brass button for Tom Chilton’s 
assistance; I only pretended to do so to 
humour you, old woman. I have winged 
some much higher game,’ and he rolled off 
the sofa while he was speaking, and stood 
erect before her. 

‘‘Whatever are you going to do?” she 
asked, somewhat anxiously. 

‘‘Going upstairs, of course, to see what all 
my dear relations are doing, and whether 
there is anyone who expects to be a fresh one 
lurking about.” 

‘¢T shall see you again before you go?” 

‘¢' Well, yes—probably.”’ 

And out of the housekeeper’s room Ferdi- 
nand sauntered, whistling. He was bound for 
the painting-room, where he intended to cast 
a few innuendoes, both on the subject of Phyllis 
and that yet darker one of a probable eldest 
son, who if he turned up would unseat Geoffrey 
from his pinnacle of primogeniture. On the 
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stairs he met Lady Fedora, who gave him a 
loving kiss and said she was glad to see him 
looking so brisk. When had he come up from 
Aldershot ? Of course he would stay to dine, 
&e., &e. 

The sight of his mother troubled Ferdinand 
not a little, and he would most gladly have 
dispensed with the meeting Just then, and as 
to dining in family conclave, he felt that would 
be quite intolerable, so he pleaded the excuse 
of an engagement with a fellow, and got away 
from her ‘‘maternal gushing ”’ (as he irrever- 
ently called Lady Fedora’s expressions of love 
and interest) with as little delay as possible. 
On, up into the painting-room he went. Geoff 
and Irene were startled by his entrance, but 
Phyllis was not there. 

‘¢ How is it neither of you two are out?” he 
asked. | 

‘Tt has turned out wet and cold. We 
were going to a garden-party at Mrs. Malcolm 
Vinner’s, but mamma thought the weather 
not fine enough. I am disgusted,” cried 
Irene. 
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‘So I suppose you expected he would be 
there.” 

‘What he?” She blushed. 

‘¢ Oh, don’t imagine that I’m not up in your 
love affairs. I am not quite out of the world, 
though I don’t come here very often. I know 
all about them, both yours and Geoff’s. Ah, 
you may well colour up, old fellow; it is a 
terrible mistake. You all look upon me as the 
black sheep of the family, but I wouldn’t do 
such a thing as that.” 

Geoffrey pretended not to understand. If 
he were ashamed of his engagement to Phyllis 
when it was alluded to by Ferdinand, what 
would it be when his father and mother found 
it out? It was the first time this feeling had 
ever come to him, and if anyone had suggested 
that it would do so, he would have repudiated 
the suggestion with scorn. Nor did it last for 
more than a second or two. Still it was there 
latent. The discovery scarcely contributed to 
his happiness and irritated him accordingly. 
He answered Ferdinand very testily. 

‘T don’t think I interfere much with your 
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“miserable gambling performances. You ought, 
by the same rule, to let my affairs alone.” 

An angry flush rose to Ferdinand’s check. 
‘Tf we were more like brothers we should be 
the better able to stand together when the 
worst comes,”’ he retorted. 

‘The worst! What worst? That there 
are difficulties, I know, but they are of your 
making, Ferdinand. Our father is involved 
for you. When I come into the estates they 
will be free. Never for a moment deceive 
yourself into imagining that I shall give up 
any of my rights to meet the difficulties you 
incur by your own fault.”’ 

‘Your rights—your estates! Don’t be so 
fast, Geoffrey ; stop till you possess them. 
Something you little expect may start up to 
stop this swagger.” 

‘Nothing but my death can prevent me 
from taking estates that are entailed.” 

‘‘Suppose the governor has an elder son 
knocking about in some unknown part of the 
world, where would you be then ? ”’ 

Geoffrey looked aghast, but Irene set up a 
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ringing peal of laughter. ‘‘ You always were 
- Imaginative, Ferdinand, but really if you can- 
not invent a better tale than that to tease 
Geoff with, your intellect must be failing you.” 

‘* Don’t be pert, little sister. There may be 
more truth in this than you think for. I don’t 
say it is true, but that I have heard it, that’s 
all.” | 

‘‘From some madman in his cups,” said 
Geoffrey angrily. ‘‘I advise you not to repeat 
it, Ferdinand. Casting such a slur on the 
reputation of a man like our father is scarcely 
fitting in one of his sons.” 

‘¢ High horse, eh? That’s what you mean 
to ride, is 1t? Well, it will come down toa 
pony or a jackass when the truth 1s proved, 
and you marry Phyllis Knight. Ta, ta; I must 
be off. I want to catch a train.” 

Another moment and he was gone, having 
sown seed which would agitate the earth on 
which it had been cast for many a long day to 
come. Even Mrs. Purvis, downstairs in the 
offices, was sitting pondering over Ferdinand’s 
strange tale. No wonder, then, that Geoffrey 
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painted no more after Ferdinand left, but 
throwing himself on a chair, looked very de- 
jected and white. 

Irene came and sat on a footstool beside 
him. ‘It is not true, Geoff. It is not true. 
You surely are not going to worry about such 
nonsense as that!” | 

‘‘ True,” and he laughed; “‘ you don’t sup- 
pose I think there is any truth in such a 
report; but I am vexed, deeply vexed, because 
I am afraid Ferdinand has got up this story in 
order to raise money.” 

‘¢ How can he raise money by such means?” 

“T scarcely know; thank Heaven, my brain 
cannot follow all the entanglements in which 
Ferdinand indulges. Perhaps he has started 
someone he wants to palm off as my father’s 
legitimate son.” 

‘‘But papa is alive; he knows. Let us tell 
him all about it; or, better still, tell mamma.” 

‘Not for worlds, Irene, not for worlds. You 
do not understand—how should you ?—all the 
mischief which speaking of this subject would 
do. Promise me you will never mention it.” 
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‘‘T promise, of course, Geoff, if you wish 
it; but I cannot see the good of silence, since 
Ferdinand is sure to say all that pleases him. 
He won’t spare anyone if it suits his purpose 


to be disagreeable.” 

And she was right. It was Ferdinand Stan- 
hope’s plan of life to treat everyone, whether 
relations or not, a8 mere machines invented 


tor his convenience. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


“Way have you drawn all the blinds down, 
and made a naturally gloomy room look ten 
times gloomier? There is no sun,” said Lady 
Fedora, as she came into the Eaton Square 
library one morning. 

Mr. Stanhope, who was sitting there appa- 
rently absorbed in the reading of some papers, 
did not answer her; and, taking the initiative, 
she pulled up the blinds, and then turned and 
looked at her husband. The deadly pallor of 
his countenance as the light fell on it surprised 
her into a little half cry of dismay. 

During all their married life Henry Stan- 
hope had been wont to be of an equable 
temperament, genial to her at least, if some- 
what reserved and severe with his children ; 
the change that had come over him of late 
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appalled his kindly, loving wife. What fresh 
trouble could have befallen him? It surely 
could not be one of Ferdinand’s making— 
Ferdinand, who had promised her so faith- 
fully that he would give up that dreadful 
_ vice that was bringing misery to them all. 

‘What is it, Henry?” she asked, laying her 
shapely jewelled hand on his shoulder. ‘ You 
do look troubled.” 

‘ Ruin,” he answered tersely, in a thick 
voice. 

‘¢ Oh, not so bad as that, my beloved hus- 
band; you look at things too darkly. We 
- shall yet struggle through. Why, Easton has 
written only this morning to say that the 
Vale Farm is let, and not at such a mean 
rental either.”’ 

‘That will not save us; nothing can save 
us. My poor wife! My poor children! We 
cannot go on much longer.” 

‘Why, Henry, you are hipped to-day. It 
is well that I came in to try and coax you 
back to reason. Poor old darling! I know 
you have been sadly worried of late,” and 
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Lady Fedora, the stately matron, knelt down 
beside her vexed lord as she had not knelt 
beside him since the early days of their 
married life, when they were still lovers. 

He received the caress tenderly, and put- 
ting his arm round her drew her head on to 
his bosom. No light, however, broke on his 
grave face, and he said very solemnly, ‘‘ Even 
the letting of the Vale Farm will not help us, 
Dora.” He sometimes called her Dora when 
they were quite alone. ‘‘ Everything must be 
given up, and even then beggary stares us in 
the face.” 

‘ But, my dear Henry, wherefore? You 
have only got a fit of the blues; there can be 
no fresh cause for annoyance. You ought, on 
the contrary, to be grateful that fortune is on 
the mend.” 

‘* How on the mend ? ” 

‘Well, Ferdinand has given me his word 
that he will never touch a card or dice again.” 

‘His word! And you have believed him ? 
You have been trustful enough to take a 
gambler’s word ? ” 
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“‘Oh, Henry! do not talk like that. Re- 
member he is our boy—our handsome Ferdi- 
nand.” 

‘‘T disclaim him. I cast him out of my 
heart and hearth for ever. He must go 
abroad, and we must forget that he ever 
existed.” And Mr. Stanhope, thrusting her 
somewhat roughly away, began to walk ex- 
citedly about the room. 

‘Why, what has he done?” she asked, 
rising from her kneeling posture and sitting 
down in an armchair. ‘‘ What fresh griev- 
ance have you against him? I saw him about 
an hour since, and he looked brighter and 
happier than I have seen him look for 
weeks.” 

‘He looked bright and happy, did he? 
My God! how lightly dishonour sits on some 
men’s brows.” 

‘You are too severe, Henry; our Ferdi- 
nand is not dishonoured. If he has, in the 
rash intemperance of youth, got into difficul- 
ties, we must help him.” 

‘‘Have I not helped him till I don’t 
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know where to turn for money? You are 
right; the dishonour now will be mine, not 
his.” 

‘Henry, there will be no _ dishonour. 
Geoffrey is as good as pure sterling gold; he 
will help us. JI do not understand, but I 
know he can sign something, and enable you 
to raise money on the estate. If I ask hin, 
tell him how sorely pressed you are, he will, I 
feel sure, do this.”’ 

Henry Stanhope stopped in his rapid walk, 
and stared at his wife, in sheer astonishment 
for a second. ‘And this is your woman’s 
sense of justice—injure one son, who leads a 
steady uncorrupted life, because the other is a 
blackguard.”’ 

‘Hush! Oh, Henry, hush! Please do not 
call poor Ferdinand by such a name. Geoffrey 
will not be injured; the loan will only be 
required fora time. We will retrench, do all 
we can to save, and im a year or two it will 
be paid back. One brother must learn to help 
another, and it would be hard to make Ferdi- 
nand suffer too severely, since he has promised 
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so faithfully that he will get into no more 
trouble.” . 

‘¢ Folly ! absurd ! It is useless talking about 
business or a young man’s foibles to women.”’ 
And Mr. Stanhope laid his folded hands on 
the mantelpiece and bowed his head upon 
them. | 

Lady Fedora went on talking. ‘“ Besides, 
you know, dear, there is another bit of great 
good luck going to happen to us. I did not 
mean to tell you till it was quite settled, but 
you seem so worried that I really must. I see 
every prospect of Irene making a rich and 
splendid marriage.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, it 1s probably of a piece with Ferdi- 
nand’s reformation. I will believe them both 
when they actually come about.” 

‘‘How horribly sceptical you are! You 
will not allow me to comfort you on any 
subject. Fancy Irene married to a rich and 
powerful noble whom she loves to absolute 
adoration; is not that something to be grate- 
ful for, even if all the worries in life were 
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crowding on you? Besides, this rich man 
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will, I feel sure, be of great assistance to you 
in any little tiresome difficulty there may be 
about Ferdinand.” 

Mr. Stanhope sneered. ‘‘Tiresome diffi- 
culty,”> he muttered. Then he probably 
judged it inexpedient to awaken Lady Fedora 
to the extent of her son’s delinquencies, for 
he changed the outburst against Ferdinand 
which was quivering on his lips into a query, 
lazily made, as though the matter was not of 
sufficient importance to evoke much interest, 
‘“Who is this rich suitor who, you say, is 
angling for Irene ?”’ 

‘¢' You dear blind old Henry. Why, Prince 
Sergius Lenskoff, of course.” 

He started up from his leaning posture and 
the red blood coursed rapidly into his face. 
‘‘My God! Fedora, this must be stopped at 
once !” | | 

‘Stopped ? Great heavens! Why, Henry, 
you really must be mad! The thought of it 
has rejoiced my heart for days past till I 
could have cried aloud for joy. Stopped, 
when even the announcement of such a 
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marriage is salvation! What do you 
mean ?” 

“Sergius Lenskoff 1s too old, much too old 
for Irene. Why he is nearer fifty than forty,” 
stammered Mr. Stanhope snatching at the 
first excuse that suggested itself to mark his 
disapproval of such a marriage. 

‘That is all nonsense. Irene must be the 
best judge of that. Only fancy making such 
an objection! You tell me it is imperative 
that Irene should speedily make a rich marri- 
age, and then when I find a prince and a 
millionaire you say he is too old. Such a 
delightful man, too, and a particular friend of 
your own.” 

‘‘Trene married to Sergius Lenskoff! Oh, 
no, no, no! It cannot be. Anyone but him.” 
And once more Henry Stanhope resumed his 
excited walk. 

Lady Fedora watched him for a few seconds, 
then she said very calmly, “‘ My dear Henry, 
do you know, you are quite irrational to-day ? 
If you have any strong and urgent objection 
to Prince Sergius, why don’t you state it? 
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I am no child that you cannot talk to me, 
and give me your real reasons. But remem- 
ber it is only very, very strong ones that will 
move me. I am so sensibly alive to the 
importance of Irene making a good marriage, 
so thoroughly aware how desperately her 
feelings are engaged, that no mere capricious 
objection will induce me to throw cold water 
on his love affair. Now go on, tell me all you 
know against Sergius Lenskoff.” 

Mr. Stanhope did not answer her at once. 
For a few minutes he seemed lost in thought. 
His objections to Prince Sergius were evi- 
dently very strong ones; still he demurred at 
telling them to his wife, either from the fear 
of annoying her, or because, even to Lady 
Fedora, he scarcely judged it expedient to 
commit himself to any absolute knowledge 
about Sergius Lenskoff’s past. Lady Fedora 
denied that the former must be the reason. 
How could she imagine that her upright, 
straightforward husband had any hidden 
motive for fearing to speak out about this 


Russian ? 
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‘‘Tell me, Henry,’’ she said, in her sweet, 
coaxing tones, ‘‘Irene’s happiness is at stake, 
you know. Do tell me if there is anything 
very dreadful against this man.” 

‘“‘Trene’s happiness!’’ repeated Mr. Stan- 
hope. ‘Do you think, Dora, that she really 
loves Prince Sergius ? ” : 

“With all the strong love that has been 
for the first time awakened in her young 
heart; as I loved you, Henry, before we 
married.” 

A deep sigh, that was almost a moan of pain, 
was his answer, and then he went on speaking, 
as if to himself. ‘‘She loves him, and he is 
rich and powerful—yet Irene must not be 
sacrificed.” _ 

‘‘'What do you mean by sacrifice, when he 
is rich and they love each other ?”’ 

‘‘’You ask more than is good for your peace, 
my love. You know it has always been my 
desire to shield you from worry; but it seems 
you will have at least some portion of the 
truth. Ferdinand, since his promise to you, 
has lost, gambling at the Bandits, something 
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very like a thousand pounds. Bills at three 
months have been given for the greater portion 
of this sum—bills which, I regret to say, have 
been backed by Prince Sergius.” 

‘¢ A thousand pounds!” cried Lady Fedora, 
turning deadly pale. ‘But I don’t understand. 
Has Prince Sergius paid it ?” 

‘“'No, he has not, but unless I can find the 
money to do so in three months the bills will 
be dishonoured, and the Prince will have to 
pay. I have wondered more than once during 
the last few hours why, if he wanted to help 
Ferdinand, he did not pay the money straight 
off without signing his name to bills. Now I 
understand the reason. He knows full well 
that I have raised nearly every farthing I can, 
and he wishes to force me into giving him 
Irene.” 

‘¢ And is this all you have against Prince 
Sergius, Henry ? Surely it is good of him to 
have helped our misguided Ferdinand. He 
was at liberty to choose his own mode of 
doing so.” 

‘“Ay, was he? But if taking my life at 
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' this moment would save Irene from the fate of 
being his wife, or Ferdinand’s debts from being 
paid by his means, I would lay it down without 
a murmur.” 

‘My dear, dear husband, pray do not talk 
like that; you frighten me till I feel absolutely 
bewildered.” 

He drew her head towards him and kissed 
her. 

‘¢ You cannot help it, Dora, love. You have 
always been a faithful wife and tender mother ; 
it is perhaps my fault that you are not being 
repaid for all your care. Alas! my Dora, our 
cup is full of bitterness in the future; but 
you will not doubt me—you will help me to 
drink it.” 

‘My darling, hardly-tried Henry ! ” 

She was aghast, as well she might be, at 
Ferdinand’s weakness and shortcomings, be- 
ginning almost to view the case as his father 
did, and feeling that he must leave England. 
Still, she did not look at their present surround- 
ings through the same dark glasses that Mr. 
Stanhope used, and she fondly believed that, 
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shaken by his disappointment in Ferdinand, he 
was viewing the whole matter far more seriously 
than its exigencies warranted. And it would 
take a very great deal of persuasion to make 
Lady Fedora do otherwise than believe in 
Sergius Lenskoff. " 

After a silence of several seconds, during 
which the husband and wife looked at each 
other in questioning dismay, Lady Fedora said, 
‘We must return to my first suggestion. 
Geoffrey must be asked to make a sacrifice for 
the family good. This thousand pounds must 
be paid without Prince Sergius’ assistance, 
and if it comes to a discussion of a marriage 
between him and Irene, there must be no obli- 
gation on either side.” 

‘Don’t talk of it; pray don’t talk of it,” 
said Mr. Stanhope excitedly, ‘‘ let us speak of 
Ferdinand. The thousand paid, what then? 
He will owe another in a week.” 

‘¢He must leave the army and go abroad,” 
Lady Fedora answered tersely, after a moment’s 
thought. 

It was the first time she had given a decided 
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verdict against Ferdinand, and it made her 
heart bleed to utter it now; but she felt its 
Justice, and kind, loving mother though Lady 
Fedora was, she was not a woman to flinch 
when justice was to be done. ‘How could 
Geoffrey,” she reasoned, ‘‘ be asked to give up 
a portion of his rights for Ferdinand if there 
was not some guarantee that it would be for 
the first and last time?” 

But would Geoffrey do so, even if solicited ? 
Certainly his father did not feel at all sure 
that he would, and even his mother doubted. 
There was little love existing between the 
brothers. Geoffrey was a young man who 
held his money pretty tightly in hand, and 
severely censured those who squandered and 
spent too freely. With the certainty, how- 
ever, that Ferdinand would be provided for 
abroad, and not have the chance of getting into 
temptation again in London, Geoffrey might 
possibly be induced to help. At all events, 
Lady Fedora undertook to seek an interview 
with her eldest son, and place the case before 
him, still somewhat against Mr. Stanhope’s 
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wishes. He could not bear to think that one 
brother should be made to suffer for the other, 
especially as Geoffrey had always shown him- 
self to be so dutiful and good. Mr. Stanhope 
knew too, far better than his wife did, that 
there would be something like two or three 
thousand pounds required before Ferdinand 
could be settled in some colony where he 
might reasonably be expected to do well. 

The discussion of these matters had taken up 
a considerable time, and although it was only 
six P.M. when Lady Fedora entered her hus- 
band’s study, it was now half-past seven, and 
the dressing-bell was ringing for eight o’clock 
dinner when she rose to leave him, and im- 
planting a kiss on his aching brow, bade him 
be of good cheer and keep heart, for she believed 
and hoped all would yet be well. 

Just as she turned to open it, there came a 
knock at the study door, and the old family 
butler entered, and closed the door somewhat 
mysteriously behind him. 

‘What is it, Marks ?” asked Mr. Stanhope 
irritably, feeling as if he could not stand any 
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more disagreeables, and he feared this mystery 
scemed to precede fresh ones. 

‘Simon Knight is outside, if you please ; 
wishes to speak to you very particularly.” 

‘What does he want? I am very much 
engaged.” 

“He won't tell me his business, sir; says 
he must see you or her ladyship.”’ 

‘Well, show him in,” and Mr. Stanhope’s 
irritability changed into a weary, bored expres- 
sion as Simon Knight stumbled, evidently 
rather the worse for drink, into the room. 

Lady Fedora seated herself once more, to 
hear what he had to relate, and save her hus- 
band, if possible, from what she expected might 
prove rather a lengthy account of some busi- 
ness worries which prevented Knight from 
paying the interest on certain money which 
Mr. Stanhope had lent him to start business 
with. Great was her surprise when Simon 
Knight, after making his bow, said somewhat 
thickly— 

“It’s about Mr. Geoffrey and my gal Phyllis 
us I’ve come to speak to yer honours.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A PASSAGE AT ARMS. 


‘“MoTHER, what is the matter? What has 
happened?” Phylhs’ beautiful head was 
laid on Hannah Knight’s lap, and she looked 
up with a sad inquiring expression into her 
mother’s streaming eyes. 

Mrs. Knight did not answer. How could 
she, since the cause of her distress was Phyllis 
herself, and she loved her so dearly that she 
would have given worlds not to wound her by 
telling her so? 

‘Has father been raging at you again?” 
went on the girl. “I thought I heard him 
talking loudly. He ought to be ashamed of 
himself, and I shall tell him so.” 

‘Hush, Phyllis, hush! You must not say 
aught against your father. I am sorely afraid, 
too, that he is right.” 
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“Right in abusing you, mother? Non- 
sense! You are always too humble with him 
—too ready to put yourself in the wrong.” 

‘Tt is not altogether me this time, my child ; 
I’m only to blame for what I could not help.” 

‘Who, then, has been riling father, and 
what cause have you to cry?” 

‘“¢ Mrs. Purvis has been here.” 

‘She is an old beast. Irene and Geoff 
would say I had no business to use such a 
word, but it is true nevertheless; she 7s an 
old beast. She always makes you cry, mother, 
when she comes. Whatever kind of influence 
is it that she has over father ?”’ 

‘‘ A strong one, I am afraid, Phyllis. Some- 
times I almost wish he had married her instead 
of me; he seems to regret it so.” 

‘‘And you would have let me be cross old 
Purvis’ daughter! Oh, mother! you would 
never have been so cruel!” And Phyllis, 
beginning to laugh, threw her arm round Mrs. 
Knight’s neck and kissed her clamorously. 
The girl’s demonstrative affection did not, how- 


ever, bring back serenity to Mrs. Knight’s 
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brow. She returned the caresses, and then 
she said somewhat solemnly— 

You know that Mrs. Purvis calls herself 
aunt to Tom Chilton, and since his return 
from America she takes a desperate interest in 
his affairs.”’ | 

‘Poor Tom! He won’t get much peace in 
his life. I suppose she’s been bothering father 
to take him into the business, and give her a 
slice of the gains, and father won’t part. 
Catch him.” 

‘‘Mrs. Purvis and Tom Chilton have, both 
of them, too much money to want any of your 
father’s. They want something from him 
which is more precious than money.” 

‘Bless me, mother, you do look grave! 
What is it?” Butit would almost seem as if 
Phyllis knew, she turned so deadly white. 

‘‘ Yourself, my darling.” 

Phyllis started up with a cry. ‘No, no, 
never! it is impossible. I cannot be Tom 
Chilton’s wife.” 

“Yet, my child, two years ago, when he left 
for America, I thought you loved him.” 
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‘‘Then, then—ah, then—perhaps I did, but 
not now, not now.” 

‘‘My girl, this excitement bewilders me. 
Can it be possible that there is any truth in 
what Mrs. Purvis has been telling your 
father ? ” 

‘What has she told him?” 

‘‘That you’re thinking to pair with higher 
game than itis fitting Simon Knight’s daughter 
should couple with.” | 

‘‘ She has told father this? How does she 
know? What does she know ?” 

‘She says you and I are trying to catch 
Mr. Geoffrey, and that he is hke a tame 
pheasant ready to be fed out of hand.” 

“‘T should like to kill Mrs. Purvis! How 
dare she make such a speech!” And Phyllis 
stood erect, more beautiful in her wrath than 
in her softer and more placid moods. 

Her mother sought to pacify her. ‘ Killing 
is a hard word, darling. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the Stanhopes would like you to 
flirt with Mr. Geoffrey. Mrs. Purvis, of 
course, takes her cue from them. Better 
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settle down quietly with Tom, my love, and 
be done with it; for of course such a thing as 
your marrying Mr. Geoffrey is quite out of 
the question.’ 

“Tf Mr. Geoffrey wishes me to marry him it 
is no business of old Purvis’. I suppose she is 
not Geoffrey’s keeper. Let her look after 
Ferdinand.” 

_ “My gracious, Phyllis, you must be mad! 
Marry Mr. Geoffrey! You? Why, the thing 
is not to be thought of for a second.” 

‘‘ And why not, pray, if he lovesme? Surely 
my own mother is not going to turn against me.” 

‘“‘ Child, child, I have been a faithful servant 
to the Stanhopes for many a long year. My 
father and his father afore him have ground 
every bit of wheat as has been used at War- 
leigh, and I’ve held Miss Irene to the same 
breast as I held you my own flesh and blood. 
I can’t stand by quietly and see wrong 
done. Your marrying Mr. Geoffrey would be 
a bitter wrong. Why, neither Lady Fedora’s 
nor yet Mr. Stanhope’s pride would ever be 
able to bear it.” 
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‘You don’t think of nobody else’s pride 
beside them cursed Stanhopes,’’ shouted a 
loud voice, and Simon Knight, storm-clouds 
lowering on his brow, came into the room. 
‘* D’ye think I haven’t gotten my bit of pride 
too? I’m a respectable working man, and 
have been all my life, and haven’t nothin’ to 
be beholden to them Stanhopes for.”’ 

Oh, Simon!” 

‘Hold your tongue, Hannah! If Mr. Stan- 
hope did help me in my business, you don’t 
know none of the circumstances of the case ; 
it was give and take, any way. I repeat, I 
‘ain’t beholden to him, and I ain’t sure but 
what I’m a deal more respectable than he is. 
At all events, I won’t have my gal mixing 
herself up with his son. The pride of the Stan- 
hopes, indeed! Simon Knight has his pride, 
and he’d as lef see his gal dead as married 
to that whipper-snapper—half-woman, half-fool 
—as calls hisself Mr. Stanhope’s eldest son.” 

‘Father, how dare you talk lke that? 
Injustice to Mr. Geoffrey is not likely to 


lessen him in my opinion.” 
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“No, gal, I don’t suppose it is; you’re a 
chip of the old block, ready to bounce and 
bluster on the smallest provocation. Like 
your father, you won’t give in without a rare 
raging storm, but it ain’t a morsel o’ good with 
me. I’m stronger nor you, gal, and I mean 
to have my way.” 

“Strength has nothing to do with it,’’ she 
answered. ‘“‘I love Mr. Geoffrey and Mr. 
Geoffrey loves me, and we mean to stick to 
each other as long as we live, that’s all. 
Being a chip of the old block, father, you 
know when I say this that I mean what I 
say.” 

Simon Knight began to laugh; he delighted 
in Phyllis’ pluck and courage. The way in 
which she took after himself rather than after 
her timorous, humble-minded mother, pleased 
him, and generally when she was positive 
with him she got her way; but, though he 
laughed at her now for trying to thwart him, 
he said very resolutely—+ . 

“Tt won’t do, gal, it won’t do; classes ain’t 
to be mixed without heart-burning. I think 
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myself as big a swell in my way as Mr. 
Henry Stanhope is in his, and rather than a 
gal of mine should mate with one of his sons, 
I'll take the law in my own hands, and settle 
the matter in a style no one expects.” 

‘What will you do, father?” 

“Cut you off without a penny, minx.” 

‘That will make but little difference, since 
Mr. Geoffrey is heir to a good fortune.” 

“Is he? Perhaps both you and he may be 
disappointed on that score some day. But 
that’s neither here nor there. I won’t have 
this marriage; no, not if all the Stanhopes 
was to kneel in a row praying for my consent. 
I mean you to marry Tom Chilton, and you'll 
do it.” 

“Twon't. DPIl be——” 

“Hush, hush, Phyllis, my child, pray be 
silent !”’ 

They were Mrs. Knight’s warning tones. 
Nothing frightened her more than a passage 
at arms between Phyllis and her father. She 
never could comprehend how her daughter 
could be otherwise than in deadly fear of the 
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latter when his fury was let loose, and never 
could altogether take in that Phyllis generally 
got her own way by contradicting him, while 
she, meek and obedient as she was, but rarely 
obtained hers. | 

The matter, however, under discussion now 
was of far too serious a nature for either 
bounce or bluster to have any effect upon it. 
Simon Knight had most thoroughly made up 
his mind that nothing would ever induce him 
to give his consent to Phyllis’ marriage with 
Geoffrey Stanhope; and although she treated 
the matter with more gentleness and con- 
sideration, there is no doubt but the good 
Hannah agreed with him. Such a mésalliunce 
as her child marrying a Stanhope horrified her 
to so great a degree that the good soul could 
not comprehend her daughter’s audacity in 
daring even to contemplate such a step. Poor 
loving woman! it pained her terribly to find to 
what an issue her deep devotion to the Stan- 
hopes and their kindly treatment of her and — 
hers, had brought them. Oh, if Phyllis could 
only be brought to see the case with reason- 
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able eyes, and give up all idea of anything so 
mad as‘a marriage with Mr. Geoffrey ! 

But Phyllis was in no reasonable mood. 

Mrs. Purvis’ interference and her father’s 
peremptoriness had riled her out of the bounds 
of reason and made her obstinate. In her 
gentler moods with Geoffrey she saw as 
keenly as her mother did how almost impos- 
sible was this marriage, and she felt inclined 
to bow in trembling awe before the storm 
which the announcement of their engagement 
would evoke. Now, however, all her fear 
seemed to have vanished, and in the resolute 
determination to have her way and Geoffrey’s, 
she was ready to brave everyone and every- 
thing. 

Positive as she sometimes was with her 
father, never did Mrs. Knight remember to 
have seen her quite so positive as she was 
to-day. She dashed remorselessly into the 
middle of her mother’s warning words with 
an exclamation of— 

‘YT will hear nothing; do not attempt to 
thwart me. I'l marry Tom Chilton at no 
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one’s bidding, and I’ll marry Geoffrey Stan- 
hope if it pleases myself and him.” 

‘Tf I lock you up, gal, you’ll not dono such 
thing; and what’s more, youll mind my bid-— 
ding, and you'll not go anigh the Stanhopes 
till I give you leave. Now then, you under- 
stand that, and if that silly mother of yours 
has any sense she’ll know how to keep you 
at home and teach you to obey my orders.” 

Phyllis looked her father in the face, and 
restraining all appearance of temper, with a 
mighty effort, she said— 

‘‘T will go to the Stanhopes when I please, 
and marry Geoffrey Stanhope if I please. I 
do not intend to deceive you, father, so do 
the worst or the best you can.” 

The anger that expressed itself on Simon 
Knight’s face when he heard his daughter’s 
words was frightful to behold. He could not 
speak for a second or two—he seemed to be 
choking, and he raised his arm as if about 
to strike her. She, however, stood firm as 
a rock; and, abashed before her dauntless 


courage, his arm fell powerless at his side, 
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and almost gurgling in his throat, the fierce 
words at last came hissing forth— 

‘Minx that you are! How dare you con- 
tradict me? Ill go to Mr. Stanhope this 
hour, I will, and see if he has the power 
over his son which I haven’t over my gal.” 

He went towards the door as if to depart 
at once. 

‘‘Oh, Simon! do not go to Mr. Stanhope,”’ 
cried Mrs. Knight, aghast. ‘‘ Phyllis will be 
reasonable; the consequences of your going 
to the Stanhopes will be dreadful for us all.” 

‘Silence, woman!” shouted Simon, turning 
when he reached the door and shaking his fist 
at his wife. ‘“‘ What care I for the Stanhopes ? 
No one—no one, d’ye hear—shall stand _ be- 
tween me and the thing I mean to have come 
about.” 

‘Let him go, mother, let him go,” put in 
Phyllis; ‘best have one storm and have done 
with it. There are other people besides father 
who intend to have their own way.” | 

‘‘ Do you want me to kill you, girl?” said 
Simon, once more advancing towards his 
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daughter, who, however, did not flinch, but 
only answered very deliberately— 

‘You are making mother quite ill with this 
scene. (Go and see Mr. Stanhope, and get the 
business over quickly.” 

Simon glared at her as though querying if 
her love for Geoffrey had driven her mad, and 
then strode out of the room without uttering 
another word. 

_ Through the house door he went, down the 

strip of garden in front, mto the road, across 
the common towards the station, Phyllis 
watching him in a silence which was only 
broken by Mrs. Knight’s sobs, which, as she 
now lay back in her chair with her apron 
thrown over her head, succeeded each other 
rapidly. Phyllis at last turned round and 
looked at her mother, then went and knelt 
beside her and tried to soothe her, in very 
different accents from those which she had 
used during her recent word-struggle with 
her father. 

But Mrs. Knight would not be soothed. 
Unhappy in her married life, after Phyllis 
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she cared for no one in the world so much 
as Lady Fedora and Irene Stanhope. In fact, 
itis doubtful if she did not love Irene quite as 
well as her own child; and nothing Phyllis 
could say would persuade her that there 
would not be a final rupture with the Stan- 
hopes, and that all the happiness had departed 
out of her life. If she could only have seen 
Lady Fedora and begged her pardon for this 
love-making between Phyllis and Mr. Geof- 
frey, she might, perhaps, have kept matters 
a bit straight; but that Simon should go 
raging off to Mr. Stanhope—Simon, who had 
been abusing all the Stanhopes for months; 
there would be such a terrible on-taking as 
had never been known before. 

And so horrified was Mrs. Knight with this 
aspect of the affair that she almost forgot to 
talk about Phyllis’ indiscretion in allowing 
Geoffrey to make love to her at all, but went 
over and over what the Stanhopes would say, 
what the Stanhopes would think, till she had 
well-nigh exhausted the subject from all its 
bearings; and though it had been scarcely five 
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o’clock when Simon Knight started for Eaton 
Square, the July day had already deepened 
into the shades of evening. Still Mrs. Knight 
meandered on, somewhat incoherently at times, 
till the clock struck nine, and Simon had not 
returned. The striking of the hour startled 
her, and she expressed a wonder as to where 
he could be for so long; and a somewhat ashen, 
. pre-occupied look on Phyllis’ face showed 
that though she had dared her father to this 
visit, she too was becoming anxious as to its 
result. She did not, however, express her 
anxiety except in looks, but she was even more 
tender in her manner to her mother as time 
wore on and still no signs of Simon Knight. 

At ten o’clock she went to the front door 
and looked out to ascertain if she could see 
anything of him; then she came back and sat 
down by her mother’s side. 

Eleven o’clock, and she persuaded her 
mother to go to bed. ‘He has probably 
looked in at the Three Griffins,” she said, 
and would be displeased if he found them up 
and waiting. 
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She had scarcely succeeded in getting Mrs. 
Knight upstairs when a low knock came at 
the outer door. 

Phyllis opened it. 

It was Tom Chilton. 

‘‘Come at once to the Three Griffins,” he 
said, ‘‘Mr. Knight is lying there ill.” 

‘¢ Shall I call mother ?” 

‘No, best not—come on!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
STRICKEN. 


Her apron thrown over her head —for the 
night, though it was July, was damp and chill 
— Phyllis followed Tom Chilton to the Three 
Griffins, She did not even call out to her 
mother, who she hoped was asleep, but left the 
door on the latch and went at once with Tom 
without asking a single question. She felt as 
if she were almost afraid to speak, and there- 
fore trusted to what he would tell her. He, 
however, vouchsafed no remark till they neared 
the Three Griffins; then he said, ‘‘ He’s very 
bad, Phyllis, but you’re no coward, you’ll know 
how to face it.” 

_“ Face what ?”’ asked Phyllis, after a second 
or two, during which she was contending with 
a rising lump in her throat. 

‘Death, ’mafraid. He’s had a sort ofa fit.” 
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‘Good heavens! We ought to have brought 
mother.” 

‘‘ Best get him home if we can, and not scare 
her before he’s in his own house.” 

Through the bar of the Three Griffins Tom 
Chilton led Phyllis. It was the first time she 
had been there, brought up as she was by her 
mother with a holy dread of taverns, and she 
shuddered visibly as she passed through and 
inhaled the strong mixed odour of spirits and 
tobacco. The bar was very crowded, and every 
eye was turned on Phyllis, whose rare beauty 
startled not a little more than one of those 
assembled there. Anawe, however, fortunately 
for her, had fallen on the usually noisy habitués 
of the place, and they contented themselves 
with looking at instead of speaking to her. 
In an inner room, on a black horsehair sofa, 
lay Simon Knight. The landlady of the Three 
Griffins, a buxom dame in a flowery big- 
patterned dress with flaunting ribbons, was 
leaning over him bathing his head. He seemed 
quite unconscious, and did not even recognise 
Phyllis when she approached him, though his 
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eyes were wide open; but his face was redder 
than Phyllis ever remembered to have seen it 
before, and his loud stentorian breathing quite 
frightened her. 

She knelt down beside him and kissed his 
rough hand, but he did not heed her; then she 
turned appealingly to Tom Chilton, as though 
asking him what she should do. The stifling 
atmosphere of the place well-nigh choked her, 
for the fumes from the taproom penetrated 
even there, and not a symptom of an open 
window was to be seen. | 

‘¢ The doctor will be here directly. I thought 
he would have been here now,’ said Chilton. 
‘‘ He will tell us what to do.” 

At this moment the local practitioner came 
in, a smile on his benign countenance, a smile 
which, however, speedily changed into a very 
grave expression when he saw Simon Knight. 
The first thing he did was to throw open the 
window, and then, without asking even a single 
question, he proceeded to bleed the patient. 

‘‘Can’t we take him home, away from this 
dreadful place ?”’ incautiously pleaded Phyllis. 
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‘Dreadful place, indeed!” retorted the 
buxom landlady, who, notwithstanding her 
gay exterior, was a bit of a shrew. ‘‘ Dread- 
ful place indeed! Who are you, I should 
like to know, a bit of a hussy lke you, 
that you should call my house a dreadful 
place?” 

The doctor laid his hand on her arm. ‘My 
dear madam, pray leave wrangling alone till 
this poor man is better or .’ He did not 
finish this portion of his sentence, but turning 
to Phyllis, said— 

‘‘The bleeding successful, I hope we may be 
able to take your father home in a few hours.” 


And then for some moments there was a deep 
silence in the little room. 

A few drops of dark purple blood came from 
the arm of the unconscious man, but it did 
not flow freely. The little that came seemed 
momentarily, at all events, to relieve his head, 
for he heaved a sigh and uttered some indis- 
tinct words, which no one could comprehend, 
unless it were Tom Chilton who, standing near 
Knight’s head, leaned his ear down to his 
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friend’s lips in order to catch the meaning of 
the thick guttural sounds. 

Some request probably about the settlement 
of his affairs for his child or his wife, for Tom 
Chilton asked the doctor in somewhat excited 
accents— 

‘* If you cannot give this man life, at least 
can you free the brain from pressure for a few 
minutes, so as to enable him to speak, reveal 
something he has on his mind ?” 

The doctor shook his head. ‘The one is 
as difficult as the other,” he said; ‘‘the brain 
freed for a short time, he would probably 
recover.” 

. “Ah, it is a pity, a sad, sad pity,” muttered 
Chilton, as if he were more taken up by the 
wish to hear farther on the subject about which 
he fancied he had heard some muttering than 
with the desire to restore his old friend to 
his family and business. 

- Meanwhile Simon Knight had relapsed into 
a state of stupor that might have been death 
itself, but for the hard breathing and the 
flushed face. It was very evident to all those 
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who stood by that the end was not far off, and 
that the doctor’s help was of little avail. 
While they stood watching there, Phyllis 
again pleading that he might be taken home, a 
loud shrill cry startled them. It proceeded 
from the taproom, divided only from the par- 
lour by a glass door. Before anyone had time 
to go forward and inquire into its cause, a 
woman, wrapped in a long grey cloak, rushed 
frantically in and threw herself on her knees 
at the foot of the sofa. It was Hannah Knight. 
Weary of lying awake waiting for Simon to 
come, she had got up intending to console her- 
self by a few words with Phyllis, but had 
found the girl gone and the front door open. 
With a sort of instinct she had rolled herself 
in a waterproof, and, in slippered feet, had 
made for the Three Griffins, little expecting, 
however, such a scene as that which presented 
itself. Querulously drunk Simon Knight so 
frequently was, that she always dreaded lest, 
sooner or later, there would be a terrible 
encounter with some man in like condition; 
but that he should be lying there gasping 
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between life and death was such a shock to his 
dutiful, though hardly-tried, wife, that she 
fainted away, and for a time looked even more 
like death than the man whose end seemed to 
be fast approaching. Phyllis’ temperament 
was scarcely a calm one, yet she possessed the 
courage and determination which keeps feel- 
ing in control when danger is imminent. She 
raised her mother, and almost carrying her to the 
open window, bathed her face with some cold 
water which was standing by, and in terms of 
the gentlest endearment caressed her back to 
a knowledge of what was going on around her. 

Alas! the knowledge was no enviable one, 
for scarcely had Mrs. Knight recovered from 
her temporary prostration than the gurgling in 
Simon’s throat, having considerably increased, 
suddenly stopped altogether, and there was a 
dead calm, for each one of those who were 
gathered together in that little room knew 
that he was standing in the presence of death. 
Death in one of its most awful moods had 
come amongst them, not with a kindly hand 
conducting a righteous man to his rest, but 
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snatching up a sinner at the very zenith of his 
vicious pleasure, and making the bystanders 
tremble as they thought of the wrath to come. 

Yes; the imperious husband and severe 
father had put down his burden of earthly 
care, aud Phyllis and her mother, as they 
stood clinging to each other beside the 
gradually coldening corpse, already wondered 
what life would be like without this strong 
will and hand to sway them. 

Was Tom Chilton going to take the place 
that had been just vacated? For he led them 
both away upstairs into the landlady’s room till 
such time as some warmer clothing could be 
provided for Mrs. Knight, or a conveyance of 
some sort be found to take her home. Phyllis 
was thankful to Tom Chilton for his kindly 
care of them both. She was too crushed and 
woe-stricken to be otherwise than grateful to 
anyone who was ready to help her in this 
hour of trial; still, as she remembered that last 
conversation she had had with her father only 
a few hours previously, and how he insisted 
that Tom Chilton should be linked with all 
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the actions of her future life, she almost 
shuddered while she thanked him. 

‘*How much was he concerned with what had 
just taken place?” she wondered. ‘‘In what 
way had he been mixed up with that interview 
with Mr. Stanhope, which, for all she knew, had 
brought about this terrible result ?”’ 

She was longing to ask him, but could not 
till she had got her mother, who seemed 
almost stupefied by the shock, safely back to 
the brick house and to bed. 

Before this had been accomplished, and 
Tom had performed some of the sad functions 
necessary at the Three Griffins, it was already 
daylight, and then he too wended his way to 
the brick house to ask Phyllis for a ‘bit of 
breakfast,” as he said. 

He was quite right in supposing that she 
would not have gone to bed. She had lighted 
the kitchen fire, and was trying to make the 
kettle boil in order to give her mother a cup 
of tea; probably she expected Tom, or was it 
old habit? but she had set ¢hree cups and 
saucers on the table. 
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Tom looked very white and weary when he 
entered; even men of Tom Chilton’s vagrant 
habits and hardiness of frame do not go 
through scenes like the one he had just 
witnessed, without their nerves being tried 
and their pulses quickened. In fact, to a 
casual observer, it would almost have seemed 
as if that night’s work had shaken him even 
more than it had shaken Phyllis; for, with 
her, the dazed sensation of the first shock had 
not yet passed, and she looked unnaturally 
composed. She had not shed one single tear. 
They were all to be shed in copious floods when 
the full knowledge of what had happened, and 
what the future had in store, should come 
upon her. — 

Tom Chilton had entered through the yard 
where the men were already astir, but scarcely 
working, for they were too much awed by the 
news that had descended on them like a 
thunderclap. Phyllis held out her hand when 
she saw Tom, and said, ‘I thank you,” in a 
- cold, measured voice, which had so much 
strangeness in it that it made him very sad. 
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“You have nothing to thank me for, 
Phyllis; I have only done what I should 
have done for any man under similar circum- 
stances.”’ 

“T should like to know how it all happened, 
if you do not mind telling me, Tom,”’ she said 
quietly, looking into the fire instead of into his 
face while she spoke. . | 

‘Well, your father went into town yester- 
day, it seems. Do you know what _ for, 
Phyllis ? ” 

‘To see Mr. Stanhope, I believe,” she 
answered in a very low voice. 

‘¢ Was there any cause for a dispute between 
your father and Mr. Stanhope, do you know?” 

Phyllis did not speak for a minute or two, 
then her answer was a question. ‘Did they 
have a dispute ?”’ 

‘Something very like it, I am afraid. Can 
you guess what it was about ?” 

‘¢ How should I, Tom ?” she replied, just a 
trifle tartly. ‘‘ Besides, I would like to know 
how, in wonder’s name, you were mixed up 
with it.” 
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‘¢ Don’t mistake, lass, I have naught to do 
with it. I had been to Stanhope’s, having a 
bit of talk with Aunt Purvis on a little matter 
of business. Our talk over, I walked straight 
along the square towards the Victoria Station, 
when who should I see standing at the corner 
of the street leading to the station but your 
father. ‘Come on, Tom, my boy, and have a 
drink,’ he called out cheerily ; but I shook 
my head, for I saw at once that he had had 
more than was good for him. He insisted, 
however ; you know what he was when the 
drink was in him.” 

Phyllis sighed. 

‘¢ He led the way into a neighbouring public- 
house, and was resolved to stand treat.” 

‘Oh, Tom ! how could you let him ?” 

“T could not help it; on my soul, Phyllis, 
I could not. You know how positive he was. 
Besides, how was I to guess what was going 
to happen? Well, we had a drink; I had very ~ 
little, for you know I am not a drinking man ; 
and then I tried to persuade him to come 
along with me home to Wandsworth. He 
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consented after awhile, and I got him out of 
the pub. along on to the railway platform, he 
declaiming all the time, till I thought we 
should have a crowd and the police. I can’t 
rightly tell you what it was all about, but I 
gathered that he had been to Stanhope’s, and 
had a blazing row with the master.” 

Phyllis looked very white, but though Tom 
stopped she did not attempt to cross-examine 
him. He went on after a second or two by 
asking, ‘‘Was your father ever mixed up 
with the Stanhopes in old years, before he 
married your mother ? ”’ 

‘‘T do not know,” answered Phyllis; ‘I 
think he knew them, or he would not have 
been living near Warleigh, and got acquainted 
with mother. Somehow I think Mr. Stanhope 
helped father to get into business, but father 
never liked it to be mentioned, and has abused 
Mr. Stanhope awfully of late.” 

‘‘Of course he knew them. Why, he was 
courting Aunt Purvis; but whether he and 
Stanhope wasn’t mixed up in some dirty trans- 
action is what I’m suspecting.” 

VOL. I. Q 
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“Lor! Fancy Mr. Stanhope in a dirty 
transaction !” 

Tom Chilton smiled as he noted that it was 
not about her father, but about Mr. Stanhope 
that she expressed surprise. He said nothing, 
however, and it was evident that Tom Chilton 
knew far more than he intended to say. He 
only muttered, half to himself, ‘“‘ I wonder 
what that row was about!” He saw from 
the expression on Phyllis’ face that he had 
guessed rightly when he imagined she was 
concerned in it; but though he was made ~ 
unhappy by her philanderings with Geoffrey, 
he was too manly to twit her under existing 
circumstances, so he let the subject drop, and 
very soon Phyllis went upstairs with her 
mother’s tea, and Tom was left for awhile to 
chew the cud of his meditations, in the kitchen. 
Ay, and chew them well, too, for Mrs. Knight 
had such a fit of sobbing that it was some time 
before Phyllis could leave her. 

The outcome of his thoughts, he decided, 
did not amount to much, and yet he felt sure 
there was a good deal of mystery lurking 
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about, if only he could gather it up and make 
something substantial of it. The two or three 
words he believed Simon Knight to have 
muttered gave him some sort of a clue; still, 
he was not quite sure enough that they had 
been spoken at all for him to feel justified in 
acting on them. | 

When Phyllis returned into the kitchen 
Tom was still absorbed in his ruminations. 
She, too, had she listened, might have heard 
a muttering that would have astonished her. 
A ring at the outer door, however, prevented 
any conversation between them, and Tom, 
shaking off his meditative mood, went to 
answer the summons. 


CHAPTER XV. 
FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


THE dinner in Eaton Square, after Simon 
Knight’s departure, was a very silent one. 
Both Geoffrey and Irene saw that some subject | 
of a serious nature was engrossing the attention 
of their father and mother ; and as, from what 
they themselves knew, they believed it to be 
Ferdinand’s delinquencies, they had too much 
tact to rush with small social babbling on to 
ground which was evidently appropriated by 
far graver interests. Old Marks, however, at 
last took himself off for good, to carry con- 
sternation into the housekeeper’s room by 
informing Mrs. Purvis that “the master looked 
as black as thunder, and if someone isn’t going 
to catch it all round, well, he hadn’t lived ter. 
years in the Stanhope family.” 
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‘Of course the someone was Ferdinand,” 
Mrs. Purvis thought. 

She was so accustomed to*his being treated 
as the black sheep that she could not believe 
anyone else would be likely to come in for a 
share of the master’s anger. ‘‘Though Mr. 
Geoffrey deserves it quite as much as Ferdi- 
nand,” Purvis has long since decided. ‘She 
would just go upstairs and listen; now the 
servants had left the room, it was pretty sure 
some word would be let drop.” 

The dessert, however, was well-nigh as silent 
as the dinner had been, and Purvis was 
beginning to think that the dining-room must 
be already vacated, when the door opened so 
suddenly that she had only time to catch up a 
dish which had been forgotten, and which it 
certainly was not her duty to remove, and 
mutter something about ‘‘ them feather-headed 
men who never remembered nothing,” when 
Mr. Stanhope strode out of the dining-room 
and passed her without seeming to notice that 
she was there. 

‘‘ Law !’? she said to herself while she made 
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off down the kitchen stairs as fast as she could, 
“Tf the master don’t look as if he’d seen a 
ghost! There’ll be a change in this yere house 
afore long, and ’praps me and Marks ’ill be 
cast out to do as best we can in the wide 
world. There’s always a death when folks 
looks as the master does to-night. He’s gone 
into the study, too, and left her ladyship at 
the table.” 

Another moment and the slamming of the 
street door brought Purvis’ astonishment to a 
sort of climax, for Mr. Stanhope was not in the 
habit of going out in the evening, but that he 
had gone out now she was very certain. 
Meantime the trio who had been left in the 
dining-room seemed in no hurry to leave it. 
It had ever been one of Lady Fedora’s rules 
with her children to abstain as much as possi-- 
ble from secrets, and as, between Geoffrey and 
Irene, she did not think that any existed, it 
was not her desire to make one if she could 
possibly avoid it. 

Irene gave her an opening to begin the con- 
versation by saying, ‘‘ How dreadfully ill papa 
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looks this evening. Has anything awful hap- 
pened ? ” 

Lady Fedora stated briefly and practically 
as much as she judged it expedient that they 
should both know of Ferdinand’s shortcomings, 
and then made a pause as though waiting for 
an answer. But no answer came. Ceoftrey 
sat with his head down, playing with his 
waistcoat buttons; Irene, with a mixture of 
horror and wonder on her face, was watching 
Geoffrey. Yet neither Prince Sergius nor 
Simon Knight had been mentioned. Lady 
Fedora was puzzled; she could not understand 
that a statement which showed that some 
thousands would be required to free the family 
from the disgrace of Ferdinand’s perpetual 
gambling shortcomings should be met with 
so much seeming apathy. It must be her own 
fault, she decided; she must put the matter a 
little more forcibly. 

‘¢ He has given bills to the extent of nearly 
a thousand pounds,” she said, ‘‘and someone 
to whom we don’t wish to be under an 
obligation, has backed these bills.” 
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‘Indeed! Who has been fool enough?” 
asked Geoffrey at last. 

‘Geoffrey, pray don’t speak in that tone. 
Remember, notwithstanding his faults, Ferdi- 
nand is your brother; he must be helped. 
The individual who has kindly come forward is 
Prince Sergius.” 

Irene became as red as a peony, and Geof- 
frey burst out laughing. 

‘No fitter man;” he said, “rich and 
anxious to please. If he would carry Ferdi- 
nand to Siberia, and remain there to see he did 
his duty, we should be killing two evil-omened 
birds with one stone.” 

‘¢ Geoffrey !” 

And both the ladies in different tones uttered 
his name together. 

Nothing daunted, however, by their seeming 
displeasure, he got up and began to walk about 
the room. There was a good deal of decision 
of character about Geoffrey, notwithstanding 
his rather effeminate appearance and frequently 
almost lethargic indifference. The fact is, he 
lived to a great extent in a world of his 
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own creating, leaving the practical exigencies 
of life to be worked out by his father, who had 
hitherto left him completely outside the pale 
of his private affairs. Once admitted there, 
there was little doubt but Geoffrey would act 
with an amount of worldly acumen, for which, 
perhaps, neither of his parents gave him credit. 
He had a sort of instinctive idea that Lady 
Fedora had some purpose in speaking of Ferdi- 
nand’s shortcomings, a subject she had never 
broached before, and he at once resolved to 
receive the confidence with care. 

‘¢T mean what I say,” he replied, in answer 
to the duet of exclamation. ‘I hate that 
philandering Russian, and Irene knows it full 
well.” | 

Lady Fedora was aghast ; this was a fresh 
complication for which she was not prepared. 
She resolved, however, not to appear as if she 
were taken aback. | 

‘‘T am sorry you do not like Prince Ser- 
gius,” she replied, very quietly, “but I 
ascribe your dislike to mere English prejudice 
against foreigners, which in these days, when 
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steam and electricity bring us all so closely 
together, you should, my dear boy, learn to 
surmount.” 

Geoffrey shrugged his shoulders rather irri- 
tably, but this Lady Fedora did not wish to 
perceive, and went on— 

“Tt is not, however, of Prince Sergius that I 
would talk to you just now, but of poor Ferdi- 
nand, He has got himself, and in fact all of 
us, into difficulties. Your dear father is at 
his wits’ end; for all our sakes he has been 
struggling more than either of you children 
can dream of, to keep annoyance, indeed, dis- 
honour, from our door. He can do no more; 
every acre of his estates is mortgaged; he 
absolutely cannot raise this money for Ferdi- 
nand unless—” and once more she stopped, as 
though hoping that an offer would be made 
which would prevent her from having to ask a 
favour from her son. 

Pleading wife and mother, she was doomed 
to disappointment, for Geoffrey interrupted 
rather eagerly. 

‘This is the first time, mother, that my 
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father’s affairs have ever been discussed with 
me. I have never, therefore, considered that 
I had any right to give an opinion about them ; 
now you have given me that right I will do 
so freely. I have naturally known more of 
what has been going on than perhaps you even 
know yourself, and I say now without flinching 
that it has scarcely met with my approval.” 

‘‘ Geoffrey, you have ventured to condemn 
your father—a father who has had so much care 
and thought for you all.” 

‘¢ ‘Yes, mother, I do dare for conscience sake. 
For years now we have not had the ready 
money to live as we have been living. Then 
why make the effort? Is not doing so a cheat 
anda fraud? Ought we not to have retrenched, 
and by boldly showing the world we were 
honest, should we not have gained commenda- 
tion rather than blame ? ” | 

‘““My boy, you are severe, especially as it 
was for your sakes that this struggle was 
‘made. Our darling Irene well married, Ferdi- 
nand launched in the world, you yourself, 
Geoffrey, settled in life with some pretty 
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heiress, then your father and I hoped to retire 
into the background, and save up the sums he 
had raised to start you all. You, my children, 
are the last who should blame, for if his hopes 
of success have proved abortive, you, rather 
than your father, have created the disappoint- 
ment. Irene seems the only one of his chil- 
dren likely to carry out his wishes,” and Lady 
Fedora drew her daughter to her and kissed 
her on the brow. 

Even, however, as she did so, a shade passed 
over her own, for she remembered what 
opposition any allusion to Irene’s marriage 
with the prince had called forth from Henry 
Stanhope. 

‘‘ A beastly foreigner!” muttered Geoffrey. 

Lady Fedora raised her face, still lingering 
in a caress on her daughter’s brow, and said 
with a sort of gasp— 

‘‘ A foreigner, Geoffrey, is not so bad as— 
But no, my son, I will not malign you; that 
which I have heard is not true, but the mere 
senseless ramblings of a besotted brain.” 

Geoffrey looked surprised. 
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‘‘T don’t know what you mean,” he said. 

‘No, dear boy; Just as well, perhaps, that 
you should not;” for Lady Fedora was diplo- 
matic enough not to wish to discuss with 
Geoffrey whether he was or was not in love 
with Phyllis Knight until that other point, 
about which she was so deeply interested, had 
been settled. 

In. truth she did not wholly believe Simon 
Knight’s statement. That there had been an 
amount of foolish love-making she did not 
altogether doubt; but that her eldest son, her 
model Geoffrey, should contemplate, even for 
one moment, such a mésalliance as this, was 
not worthy of serious consideration, and so 
she had told Mr. Knight, enraging him to 
such a degree that it was a wonder he did 
not have an apoplectic seizure in Mr. Stan- 
hope’s study. Perhaps it was retarded for a 
time by the fact that Mr. Stanhope seemed by 
no means as convinced as his spouse, but quite 
ready to believe and blame all that Simon told 
him about his son. 

Lady Fedora’s words did not in the least 
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satisfy Geoffrey, who seemed in a somewhat 
pugnacious mood. ‘I should like an ex- 
planation,” he said rather doggedly. ‘‘ As we 
are on disagreeable subjects, let us have them 
all out at once.” 

‘On the contrary, let us stick to one— 
‘Ferdinand. It is the most pressing, and 
admits of a good deal of discussion.” 

“How so?” 

‘Well, Geoffrey, you are his brother. Will 
you not help him, if not for his sake for mine 
and Irene’s ?” 

‘¢ ‘What do you mean, mother? How can I 
help Ferdinand? I am no money-lender. 
The sums he gets through are preposterous.” 

‘‘ By signing your name to a bit of paper 
which will enable your father to raise, say 
another four thousand on the estate, which 
sum will pay off Ferdinand’s debts, send him 
abroad, and set him up in some colonial 
home.” 

The shades of evening were stealing over 
the dim dining-room, yet even in the gather- 
ing darkness Geoffrey’s white set features, as 
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he listened to his mother’s words, startled 
Irene, who never took her eyes off his face. 

He did not speak, and, for several seconds 
after Lady Fedora had finished her appeal, 
there was a deathlike silence, nor was it 
broken till she spoke again, this time in 
husky accents, out of which all the assurance 
had faded. She, too, had noted Geoffrey’s 
face, and trembled. 

‘¢ Remember,” she almost whispered, ‘if 
you refuse it is dishonour—dishonour for us 
all.” 

Again he did not speak for a second or two, 
then he said very quietly— 

‘TI am sorry, mother, to refuse you any- 
thing, but I cannot accede to this request.” 

‘You refuse. Oh, Geoffrey! And I had 
so counted on your help.” 

“If I am my father’s eldest son, I will 
not impoverish for mere wantonness the 
estates that must come to me. If I am not 
- his eldest son, then my name is worth no more 
than Ferdinand’s.”’ 

“JT do not understand! Good gracious, 
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Geoffrey! you must be mad or anxious to 
drive me so. Sometimes I really think I shall 
go mad.” 

“Dearest mother, pray don’t talk lke 
that,” and Irene threw herself by her mother’s 
side and laid her head affectionately in her 
lap. 

‘Poor sweet pet, it is for your sake as 
much as for anyone that I have asked 
Geoffrey to do this If he does not, the 
Prince will have to pay those bills of Ferdi- 
nand’s, and you will go to his house, my love, 
as an indebted wife.” 

‘But, darling mamma, the Prince has 
never even asked me to marry him, and if 
Geoffrey refuses, I am sure it is because he 
has some good reason.”’ 

“Tf the chief object in your raising this 
money is that Irene may marry Prince Ser- 
gius, it is no incentive,” said Geoffrey very 
decidedly. ‘I hate Prince Sergius, and if 
Ferdinand has got entangled with him he 
must get out of the meshes as best he can; I 
will not help him by raising one stiver on the 
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estate. It is against my principle, and prin- 
ciple with me is stronger than any argument 
that can be used against it.” 

And with this very decided refusal, which 
was almost brutal in its tone—men, even the 
most refined and kindly, are so apt to be 
brutal, perhaps to hide the very kindness that 
is in them, when forced to be positive — 
Geoffrey left the room. 

And for a time the two women sat silently 
weeping, though neither of them wished the 
other to see how deeply she was moved. 
Lady Fedora was sorrowing, as much as for 
anything, over her own unsuccess; Irene, 
though she commended Geoffrey in her 
healthily beating, straightforward little heart, 
yet was deeply aggrieved with Ferdinand 
and almost angry with Prince Sergius for 
having attempted to help him out of his 
difficulties. How could she in her innocence 
be capable of sounding his secret reasons? 
And all this while Lady Fedora had said 
nothing tangible about Phyllis. She had 
been foolish, perhaps, in not alluding to 
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that subject more fully. Geoffrey, from the 
fear of their wrath, might have given in if 
she had made her knowledge of his meetings 
more prominent. 

His mother though she was, she little 
knew Geoffrey Stanhope if she thought him 
capable of permitting such a compromise. 
She had some idea, however, of thinking the 
matter out and making another. effort, when 
Marks, believing the coast to be clear, came 
into the room with his tray, and the two 
ladies, concealing their disturbed features as 
well as they could, went into the lghted 
drawing-room, where Irene immediately took 
refuge at the piano, and Lady Fedora went 
through the farce of taking up some 
work. 

As Irene played, Lady Fedora did not listen 
to the music, and could not have told you 
what it was, though she had heard it over 
and over again; but the refrain it seemed 
perpetually to be repeating was Geoffrey’s 
strange words— 

‘Tf I am my father’s eldest son.” 
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What could he mean? There was no doubt: 
on the subject. She surely ought to know, 
and yet the ‘‘if,” scarcely pleased her; but of 
course, she decided, she was only nervous and 
anxious to-night. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HE IS DEAD! 


GEOFFREY STANHOPE is sitting alone in the 
painting room on the morning succeeding his 
somewhat disagreeable conversation with his 
mother. 

He has not met her since, for neither 
she nor Irene have appeared at breakfast. 
Perhaps they purposely left him to a ¢éte-d- 
téte with his father, thinking that petticoat 
influence having failed, the head of the house 
might be able to talk him intoreason. Never, 
however, were they more mistaken, if this 
was their object, for the few words that 
passed between the father and son scarcely 
amounted to conversation, and even to an out- 
side observer it must have been apparent that 
Mr. Stanhope was very shy of Geoffrey. He 
evidently had not the slightest intention of 
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asking him to help in the family trouble; nor 
did he even allude in the most distant manner 
to the revelation which Simon Knight had 
made him, grave though he thought it. For 
‘Mr. Stanhope was much more inclined to give 
it full credence than was Lady Fedora, and 
there was little doubt that Geoffrey’s marriage 
with Phyllis would rank side by side in his 
mind with Ferdinand’s delinquencies, and yet 
he did not seem as if he dared say one angry 
word to Geoffrey on the subject. Was it that 
he was utterly cowed by his children’s self- 
will and seeming determination to carve out 
their own destinies for themselves, or was it 
that some hidden and strong secret power was 
- laying its heavy hand on Henry Stanhope, 
and forbidding him to move one step without 
permission? Of his inmost feelings it were 
difficult to give an account; suffice it to say 
that but few men would have cared to change 
places with him at that moment, and that if a 
strong faith and belief in the Great Unseen 
Deity, on whom from childhood he had been 
taught to rely, had not enveloped him as in a 
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mystic cloud, he would have rid himself of the 
troubles of life by seeking, without more ado, 
that country ‘ from whose bourne no traveller 
returns.”’ 

And yet this man was frequently quoted in 
London clubs as one with whom places might 
be changed with advantage. Was he not 
endowed with riches, a pleasing countenance, 
and courtly manners, and had he not a wife 
and children of whom any man might be 
proud ? 

Alas for the shallowness of a calculation 
founded on mere external seeming ! 

Nor was there a human being to whom 
Henry Stanhope cared to confide the true 
story of his life. As his son had hinted when 
refusing to accede to his mother’s wishes, 
Henry Stanhope had been sailing for many 
years under false colours. He had not the 
strength of character to haul them down; he 
would rather his barque were carried away 
into deep water by the force of the current, 
and then what mattered it to him even if 
it foundered altogether? Only one man in 
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London could keep him more or less straight, 
and that was the man whom he feared the 
most of all, Sergius Lenskoff. 

Why had Sergius Lenskoff stridden out of 
the almost forgotten past, and appeared once 
more in his life? Why had he, of all the 
millions who dwell on the civilised earth, 
been selected by fate to love and be loved by 
Irene? 

Sergius Lenskoff loved by Irene? Oh God! 
the thought was maddening; and Henry 
Stanhope, cowering before it, could have wept 
like a little child; for he, too, loved Irene, 
with that deep, holy, paternal love which her 
brothers had never evoked in his heart; and 
to see her happy and prosperous had been his 
prayer ever since she was laid an infant in his 
arms. She, his beautiful, sweet, innocent 
Irene, Sergius Lenskoff’s wife! No, it could 
never be. The full array of the Russian’s 
shortcomings—Henry Stanhope called them 
crimes—rose up in glaring, guilty horror 
before him as he contemplated such a contin- 
gency, and yet he dared not cry out to forbid 
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the march of events, but must sit placidly by 
and watch for the issue destiny might have in 
store. . 

Such being the sort of constant nightmare 
in which Henry Stanhope was compelled to 
exist, no wonder that the furrows on his brow 
had deepened, the hair on his temples grown 
more grizzled of late; or that Geoffrey, sipping 
his tea and contemplating his father over the 
top of the Times, while he pretended to read, 
should come to the conclusion that he was 
looking terribly old and worn. 

‘¢ And,” Geoffrey went on to decide, “if I 
were to give in to my mother, and consent to 
farther involve the estates, I should deserve to 
look at thirty as my father does to-day. No, 
no; I may. be hard and disagreeable in my 
resolution, but I must be firm.” 

And, so determining, he set down his cup 
and strolled away, up to his painting. 

In a world of his own creating he would 
forget all unpleasant family discussions. Pity 
his father did not take to painting or reading 
instead of dwelling over Ferdinand’s follies, 
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_ till he made himself and every one else miser- 
able ! 

Once in his painting room and his work set 
on the easel, his palette prepared, Geoffrey 
did not find it so easy to concentrate his mind. 
He was painting the crimson dress in which 
Phyllis had sat for her picture, and naturally, 
as he gazed on her face, his thoughts reverted 
to her, his beautiful Phyllis, whom he adored. 
Of course he adored her; there was no doubt 
on that subject. Never had he seen any 
woman so lovely as Phyllis, not even Irene, 
about whom London raved; she was too pale - 
and lily-like to suit Geoffrey’s taste. No, 
Phyllis was exactly what he liked—quite of 
the Reubens type. 

And he laid down his brush and looked at 
her as she appeared upon the canvas. He did 
not feel industrious to-day, it was pleasanter 
to gaze than work. 

Married to Phyllis! What greater bliss 
could the world have in store? Married to 
Phyllis! 

For the first time the three words seemed to 
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stagger him. He had refused to burden the 
estate with the sum of £4,000 to save his 
father’s honour and his brother’s name, yet 
he contemplated a marriage with Phyllis 
Knight! Was not his idea of what it was 
right and loyal and true for an English 
gentleman to do just a little bit of an 
anomaly ? When he talked grandly about 
walking along, head erect, on straight if 
narrow paths, as a Stanhope should walk, 
would not folk think he was rather illogical ? 
What matter if they did? He had asked 
Phyllis to be his wife, and she had consented ; 
it would be most dastardly and base to hark 
back now. Besides, he had no wish to do 
so; was she not his beautiful darling, his very 
own ? 

But the conflicting thoughts worried him 
none the less, and his work for that day was 
so bad that he was compelled to paint out 
quite as much as he painted in. 

Ah, if he were only a great artist, and 
could get big sums for his pictures, he 
would give his father that four thousand ; 
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but involve the estates ? No, that would never 
do. 

Why did not Irene come and talk to him? 
He wanted to discuss Prince Sergius with her, 
and try to make her promise that she would 
not think of marriage with him; then he 
looked once more on Phyllis’ face, and de- 
cided that he had no right to take such an 
initiative. 

Still, he wished the little sister would come, 
and he opened the door and listened for her 
footfall, but only heard that of old Purvis, 
to whom he called out, asking what had 
become of Irene. 

‘¢ Miss Stanhope has had a bad night and is | 
not up,” was the answer, which did not serve 
to reassure Geoffrey, who, generally a steady 
worker, had never felt more unsettled than he 
did that morning. 

There was something wrong; the air felt 
mesmeric and it made his head ache. So he 
threw down his brush and wandered for a 
while up and down the room, his hands in his 
trousers pockets, whistling as men are wont 
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to whistle when thinking oppresses them. 
What it can be that bothers him he does not 
know. 

“One of Geoff’s cracks,” Irene would have 
said. ‘Dear old Geoff; he had a tile loose 
sometimes.’ Perhaps she guesses that some- 
thing of this sort is the matter now, for she 
comes flying downstairs, in her dressing-gown, 
her lovely hair lying loose in rippling curls 
about her shoulders, her pretty, white, stock- 
ingless feet encased in a pair of Turkish em- 
broidered mules. 

She holds a pink paper in her hand, which 
shows more or less the object of this sudden 
rush to find her brother. 

‘Simon Knight is dead,” she announces 
breathlessly; ‘“‘here 1s a telegram from Phyllis.” 

Geoffrey took it from her with a trembling 
hand, and the brother and sister looked at 
each other. They both seemed intuitively to 
know that with Simon Knight’s death a crisis 
had arisen in their lives, though they could 
not have defined in what form it would mani- 
fest itself. 
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Geoffrey at once tossed off his painting 
blouse, and without even stopping to ‘put 
away his colours, ran briskly downstairs. In 
the hall he met his father. 

‘What is the matter, Geoffrey ?”’ asked the 
elder man in some surprise, on noting his son’s 
perturbation. 

“Simon Knight is dead, and I am going to 
Wandsworth to see if I can be of any assist- 
ance.” 

‘Simon Knight dead!” And it was as if a 
ray denoting something akin to joy passed 
athwart Mr. Stanhope’s usually grave features. 
Then he pulled himself together, as though 
fearing it might be remarked, and asked— 

‘When did he die? He was here last 
evening. ad 

‘‘ Here last evening ? Simon Knight? I did 
not know he was doing any work for you.” 

‘Nor was he. He came to consult me on a 
matter connected with his daughter.” 

Ce Ab ! 9 

But Geoffrey did not seem to think it ex- 
pedient to ask any farther questions, so he set 
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his hat solidly on his brow and proceded to 
open the street door. 

The announcement of Simon Knight’s death 
had evidently lifted some portion at least of a 
heavy load from Mr. Stanhope’s mind, for ad- 
vaneing towards the door, he gave it a little 
push. 

‘You will not go to Wandsworth. I will 
not have you always with these Knights,” he 
said, with more authority than he had used in 
speaking to Geoffrey of late. 

There was no disrespect in the young man’s 
manner, but he answered very firmly, ‘“‘I am 
sorry to disobey you, but I must go; I cannot 
desert them now when they are in trouble.” 

‘Geoffrey, tell me that it is not true that 
you have been making love, and engaging 
yourself to that girl! Do not let me be disap- 
pointed in both my sons. Do not kill me with 
the knowledge that you have married a low, 
good-for-nothing girl.” 

The appeal might have had some effect but 
for the epithets at the end of it, which were 
most injudicious, and stung Geoffrey to the 
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quick, rousing his temper and making him 
answer very roughly— 

‘‘T am of age to do as I please, and I sup- 
pose I shall carve out my fortunes as I choose, 
even as you did before me.” 

The words struck the father far more surely 
than Geoffrey could have expected. Mr. Stan- 
hope fell just two steps backwards, and with 
_ something almost like an abject tone in his 
voice said— 

‘‘Oh, Geoffrey! do not hurl my own past 
at my head, but be warned before it is too 
late about your future. If you make this low 
marriage you will never cease to regret it.” 

But the word “low” kept Geoffrey dogged, 
in a great measure perhaps because it was its 
justice that rankled, had been rankling in his 
heart all that morning, though he had been 
strenuously seeking not to acknowledge it to 
himself. Mr. Stanhope’s appeal without the 
intervention of hard words would have been 
met in a different spirit. Geoffrey would not 
perhaps have yielded the love that he believed, 
and truly, that he felt for Phyllis—have can- 
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celled the engagement he had made with her 
—at his father’s bidding; but save for those 
undiplomatic epithets, he would not have met 
Mr. -Stanhope’s well-merited reproofs and 
warning in such a violently antagonistic way. 

‘Tt is useless to talk to me in this tone,” 
he answered. ‘If Phyllis is low, then so is all 
the world. There can be no caste prejudice in 
this instance ; she soars above it.” 

‘My son, you are deceiving yourself, and 
you will find it out to your cost if you ever 
attempt to take Phyllis into the society in 
which we move.” 

‘“‘A fig for society!” cried Geoffrey, angrily. 
‘Am I to ruin my happiness for the sake of a 
society which has never done anything for 
me? Let Irene marry Sergius Lenskoff, 
though he is a Prince of Darkness; that is 
what you and my mother are aiming at. One 
sacrifice in a family is surely enough. You 
can let me be happy in my own way.” 

A protestation which might perhaps have 
startled Geoffrey had he stopped to hear it 
rose to Mr. Stanhope’s lips; but Geoffrey had 
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opened the door and was gone. He was long- 
ing to be by Phyllis’ side, to console and 
soothe her in her trouble; and just at this 
particular moment any home opposition irri- 
tated him m a way which it would not have 
done under ordinary circumstances. 

To reach the Victoria Station and take a 
ticket for Wandsworth was only the work of 
a few minutes, but there was a quarter of an 
hour to wait before the train started, and this 
_ Geoffrey employed in walking restlessly about 
the station. He was thoroughly at odds with 
circumstance. The two conversations he had 
recently had with his family worried and 
annoyed him more than he ever remembered 
to have been annoyed before, and it seemed 
rather as if he wanted to be soothed by 
Phyllis’ caressing voice than that he was in 
a fit state to offer consolation. 

Nor was the cup of Geoffrey’s vexations by 
any means full. Strolling along the principal 
platform, though the day was young, was no 
less an individual than Sergius Lenskoff. The 
Prince scarcely seemed more pleased to see 
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Geoffrey Stanhope than Geoffrey Stanhope 
was to see the Prince, and each was just a 
little bit intrigued to know where the other 
was going. The laws of that society which 
Geoffrey contemned enforced the passing of a 
few civil platitudes, but both were too discreet 
to ask questions as to the other’s destination. 

They both got into the same train, without, 
however, observing it, so taken up were they 
in each seeking to avoid the other. But 
avoidance was absolutely ridiculous when they 
both got out at Wandsworth Station. So 
they smiled, and looked pleased at again 
meeting, since it was the only thing left them 
to do, Sergius Lenskoff volunteering that he 
was going to call on a certain Simon Knight 
about a little matter of business. 

Like an electric shock the words, ‘ He is 
dead!” seemed to fall from Geoffrey’s lips on 
the Prince’s ear. In fact, over and over again 
Geoffrey had to repeat the ghastly intelli- 
gence before he could really make the Prince 
believe it. _ 

Such, however, being the case, it was use- 
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less for Prince Sergius to walk to the brick 
house—his business must wait, he said. 

Ay, it would wait for ever. 

And so Geoffrey thought as, at last once 
more alone, he sauntered out of the station 
grounds and across the Common. There was 
something strange in the way in which both 
his father and Prince Sergius had received the 
tidings of Simon Knight’s death. What could 
it mean, he wondered, but he did not give 
the matter very careful consideration ; he was 
longing to see Phyllis; and the brick house, 
with the brass plate, and all its blinds drawn 
down, was already close enough to be easily 
discernible. 

A few seconds more, and Geoffrey stood by the 
door, and giving the bell a pull, rang it, waking 
the echoes as he did so, for the whole place was 
very silent, work being suspended in the yard. 

He waited a brief space, and then a heavy 
footstep crossed the passage inside. The door 
was opened by Tom Chilton, and the two men 
stood looking at each other for a minute or 
two, face to face, without speaking. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
WHOSE MONEY ? 


Tom CuILTon was so astonished at the sight 
of Geoffrey Stanhope, that he had not a word 
to say, but led him, with a very sheepish 
expression on his face, into the kitchen to 
Phyllis. Tom had heard a good deal from 
Mrs. Purvis about what she called the ‘‘sweet- 
heartin’,” that was going on between Phyllis 

and the young master, but he did not tho- 
| roughly believe it; at all events, he did not 
believe that it had reached such a point that 
Geoffrey would start off at once to console her 
when he heard of her father’s death. How he 
had heard of it, too, puzzled Tom Chilton not 
a little, for Phyllis had not told him that she 
had sent one of the men from the yard, to 
despatch a telegram to Eaton Square. 

But if Tom Chilton was surprised at Geof- 
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frey so speedily putting in an appearance, so 
was Phyllis—a little sorry too, perhaps, that 
he had done so. She had hoped for Irene, 
but she had scarcely wanted Geoffrey. Her 
father’s death had been so sudden, shocked 
her so terribly, the more because she felt that 
in some way her love for Geoffrey had been 
its cause, that Geoffrey, of all living beings, 
was the very last person she wished to see at 
that moment, and it was almost with a shud- 
der that she received him. 

She did not weep or go into any paroxysm 
of desperate grief, as he had expected she 
would do, but gazed at him with a sort of 
glassy stare, and held out an icy hand, which 
nearly froze him as he touched it. In fact, 
there was something in Phyllis’ whole de- 
meanour that well-nigh petrified Geoffrey ; 
and Tom Chilton, standing by watching the 
two, with keen observance, could detect no- 
thing in the manner of either of them tv rouse 
his easily evoked jealousy. And -yet they were 
not acting for his benefit; their behaviour was 
absolutely spontaneous, in that neither of them 
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could have foretold that a meeting in such an 
hour would be well-nigh as cold as the death 
that had called it forth. 

To Geoffrey it was totally incomprehensible, 
but Phyllis, though she regretted the sudden 
barrier which, without her willing it, had 
sprung up between her and Geoffrey, yet 
knew whence it had come, and while she 
longed to overthrow it, was powerless to make 
even the smallest effort. 

Nor did he attempt to assist her; surprise 
appeared to have paralysed him, and he 
merely stammered a few almost inaudible 
words about, ‘‘So sorry, and very sudden,” 
and was nervous and awkward to such an 
extent that Tom Chilton came to the conclu- 
sion that if a swell could not play the part 
of comforter better than that, he was just as 
well pleased that he was an ordinary working 
man. 

These few preliminary sentences muttered, 
Geoffrey sat down in a chair which Phyllis 
pushed towards him, while she went placidly 
on with her housewifely avocations, as if 
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neither of the men were present, or nothing 
of an extraordinary nature had taken place. 
Only by the calm, set, emotionless stare in her 
face was it noticeable that all was not at peace 
within, but that the well-spring of joy had sud- — 
denly been dried up in poor little Phyllis’ heart. 

For several seconds not one word was 
spoken in that kitchen. Tom Chilton was the — 
first to break the silence, which awed and dis- 
comfited him. 

“‘T will go and have a talk with Greaves,”’ 
he said, for the sake of saying something ; 
‘work in the yard does not seem to be going 
on very briskly to-day.” 

“Stop it altogether—send the men home,”’ 
answered Phyllis. 

But he shook his head. 

‘‘The world will not stop because death is 
in this abode; folk must have their houses 
finished and their orders attended to; the 
work should go on as usual.” 

And Tom Chilton, with something of the 
air of a master, strode off into the yard. His 
words had roused Geoffrey. 
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‘Who is he, that he should give orders 
here ?”’ he asked, in a tone almost as brutal 
as that which he used when in discussion with 
his mother. . 

Phyllis, however, did not notice it; she was, 
for awhile at all events, impervious to every 
influence which tone or manner could produce. 
She did not even answer his question, but 
with an abruptness that almost equalled his 
own, she inquired— 

“What was the subject of the row between 
your father and mine last night?” 

‘‘T scarcely know. It was only at the same 
time that I learnt his death that I knew your 
father was at our house last evening.” 

‘Then you do not know that we have killed 
him?” and she turned her strong gaze on 
Geoffrey, startling him with its utter want of 
sympathy and warmth. 

With an effort, however, he threw off the 
apathy into which she seemed to have drawn 
him, and said, in the old loving voice she had 
hung on so often— 

“My Phyllis, you are unnerved by this 
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sudden blow. For my sake, love, you must be 
brave and not give way to fancies.” 

‘‘Fancies! Do you call it a fancy, Geoffrey, 
that my father and yours had high words about 
our love, and that the excitement has killed my 
poor father ?” 

‘“‘ My darling girl, I don’t think that there 
were any high words. I have heard nothing 
about them.” 

‘¢ Father left this house in wrath, yesterday, 
Geoffrey, saying that he would see Mr. Stan-- 
hope—that he would rather I was dead than 
your wife. He did see Mr. Stanhope, and a 
few hours afterwards was seized with a fit at 
the Three Griffins. What am I to think?” 

‘The truth, my love, though it is a hard one 
for me to tell. You know your father’s weak- 
ness, Phyllis: it was that, not our love, that 
killed him.” 

But she would not allow herself to be easily 
persuaded. Though she knew all about Simon’s 
drinking habits, she could not bring herself to 
ascribe his death to them, knowing, as she full 
well did, the errand on which he was bent when 
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he left the brick house at Wandsworth. He 
had not been such a kind and good father to 
her as some fathers are to their children, but 
still, in the main, he had been kind, and she 
regretted him because he was her father, and 
also because she reproached herself with his 
death, till she was almost beginning to brand 
herself with the name of murderess, and set 
Geoffrey down as her accomplice. 

The intensity of this horrible nightmarish 
feeling would in all probability wear off in 
time, or else Phyllis would go mad; but it 
was very doubtful whether, come weal or woe 
to her in her journey through life, she would 
ever be the same light-hearted, merry Phyllis 
again that she had been before that fatal early 
morning when Simon Knight died in the back 
parlour at the Three Griffins. 

To Geoffrey the view that Phyllis seemed 
inclined to take was excessively tiresome and 
provoking. If she had been a designing 
schemer, instead of the simple-minded maiden 
that she was, she could scarcely have adopted 
a more efficacious mode of heightening and 
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retaining Geoffrey’s affections. He had been 
questioning himself before he saw that telegram 
as to whether, in his position as his father’s 
eldest son, he had any right to marry this 
lowly girl, and put her eventually in his 
mother’s place; in fact, though he scarcely 
owned it, he perhaps regretted, ever so little, 
that he had involved his honour; for that it 
was now involved, and that whatever befell he 
must marry Phyllis, he felt very sure. Now, 
however, that there was no alertness on the 
part of the girl, no clinging to him only, as to 
the one being she loved best on earth, Geoffrey 
forgot all his scruples, and, man-like, drawn on 
by what he was pleased to call opposition, he 
was resolved to make Phyllis love him as 
desperately as she had done before, and to be 
induced by no family consideration to give 
her up. 

‘‘Ts it any reason,” he asked, after awhile, 
milder persuasions having failed, ‘“‘ why your 
father having died very suddenly, I should do 
the same? ‘Will my sudden death expiate 
his ?” 
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‘“ Geoffrey ! what do you mean ?”’ 

‘Why, Phyllis, that if you mean to treat 
me with coldness and indifference, as you are 
doing to-day, making me, in fact, answerable 
for an event with which I had nothing on 
earth to do, the sooner I take a dose of prussic 
acid or blow my brains out the better.” 

“Geoffrey, how can you talk like that ? 
You know you are the only man in the whole 
wide world that I love, and that if you were 
to die I should never look up again. If I did 
not love you do you suppose I should link 
your name with mine as an accomplice in the 
awful event that has just happened? If we 
had not loved, poor dear father would be alive 
now.” | 

Geoffrey winced. He hated this murderous 
innuendo in which he had not the slightest 
belief. 

‘¢My darling,” he said, taking her hand, 
‘even in the gloom that surrounds you at this 
moment, think of the brighter side of the 
picture that our love presents. You must 
come to Eaton Square, where Irene will help 
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me to console you, and you shall never return 
to this dismal brick-house and its sorrowful 
surroundings.” | 

She shook her head, ‘‘ You forget my poor 
mother.” 

Geoffrey said— 

‘She shall have a cottage at Warleigh, the 
pretty ivy-grown cottage near the mill, where 
she used to live as a girl. I don’t think 
Mrs. Knight has ever been happy at Wands- 
worth.” | 

‘¢ And the business?” asked Phyllis forced 
to smile in spite of herself at Geoffrey’s sweep- 
ing arrangements. 

‘Qh, we'll sell that. You will not want 
the business when you are my wife, and the 
sum it fetches will enable your mother to live 
in clover at Warleigh.”’ | 

‘‘The business sold that father spent so 
many years in making! Why, poor dear, he’d 
rise in his grave clothes and haunt us night 
and day if we did such a thing.” 

‘God forbid,” cried Geoffrey, who, among 
the unquiet spirits that chance to wander 
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about, least of all wished to see Simon Knight 
again; ‘but, to speak reasonably, Phyllis, 
your mother is not fit to carry on this business, 
and you certainly cannot. What do you sug- 
gest should be done with it ?” 

‘TI don’t see why I should not carry it on. 
Women have carried on business before to-day. 
There is a deal more stuff in me than you 
think; for I am my father’s daughter, you 
know.” — 

‘Ay, but you will be my wife.” 

‘¢ And the money, Geoffrey? It does not 
seem to me that you and I shall know where 
to get much money from, if we let this busi- 
ness go. Father can give us none now, even 
if he would, and Mr. Stanhope is scarcely in a 
position.” 

‘¢Phyllis, what do you mean ?” 

‘Well, I fancy, Geoffrey, that somehow I 
know more about your family affairs than per- 
haps you do yourself. I know how hard-up 
Mr. Stanhope is for money, and I have alsoa 
sort of guess that there is money of his in this 


business.’’ 
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‘You astound me, Phyllis; do you wish me 
to believe that we have been drawing from 
_ this concern, taking as capitalists the advantage 
of your father’s labour ?” 

‘¢ That I know nothing about, I only know 
—at least mother has hinted more than once— 
that the most of the original money in this 
business came from Mr. Stanhope, so you see 
he’ll have to be consulted in the settling. 
Things ar’n’t such plain sailing as you think 
for.” 

Geoffrey did not answer her, but walked up 
and down the room with his hands in his 
pockets in a state of utter perplexity, all his 
plans for the future uprooted by this revela- 
tion of Phyllis. Nothing could be done, how- 
ever, he decided, till after Simon Knight’s 
funeral; in the meantime he must have a 
little conversation with that fellow Chilton, 
who, intensely though he hated him, could, he 
made no doubt, throw more light on the sub- 
ject of how affairs stood than even Phyllis 
could do. He would say a few more kindly, 
loving words to Phyllis, and then he would go 
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and join this fellow in the yard and see what 
he could worm out of him. So he bade the 
little beauty not to fret about the future, — 
which, if she trusted to him, he assured her 
would come quite square, and kissing her 
affectionately, somewhat to Phyllis’ surprise, 
he sauntered out by the back door into the 
yard, where very certainly he had not been 
for months. In the dread of meeting Simon 
Knight, who was never too civil to the Stan- 
hopes, it had always been avoided whenever 
Irene or Geoffrey came to Wandsworth. If 
Geoffrey had had any idea who he would 
meet there now, there is little doubt he would 
have avoided it as persistently as ever, and 
either remained talking to Phyllis in the 
kitchen, or have taken himself undemonstra- 
tively back to London by the front door. 

Bent on finding Tom Chilton and picking 
his brains, he wandered round a large stack of 
timber in a direction where he fancied he 
. heard voices. Nor was he mistaken in this, 
nor in the idea that he should find Chilton; 
there he stood, in somewhat earnest and deep 
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and join this fellow in the yard and see what 
he could worm out of him. So he bade the 
little beauty not to fret about the future, 
which, if she trusted to him, he assured her 
would come quite square, and kissing her 
affectionately, somewhat to Phyllis’ surprise, 
he sauntered out by the back door into the 
yard, where very certainly he had not been 
for months. In the dread of meeting Simon 
Knight, who was never too civil to the Stan- 
hopes, it had always been avoided whenever 
Irene or Geoffrey came to Wandsworth. If 
Geoffrey had had any idea who he would 
meet there now, there is little doubt he would 
have avoided it as persistently as ever, and 
either remained talking to Phyllis in the 
kitchen, or have taken himself undemonstra- 
tively back to London by the front door. 

Bent on finding Tom Chilton and picking 
his brains, he wandered round a large stack of 
timber in a direction where he fancied he 
_ heard voices. Nor was he mistaken in this, 
nor in the idea that he should find Chilton ; 
there he stood, in somewhat earnest and deep 
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conversation with a man who was certainly 
not one of the workpeople. 

Geoffrey, however, did not at once recog- 
nise Chilton’s companion, who had his back 
to him; besides he was too near them to 
retreat; when he turned the corner of the 
wood-stack, he was right upon them. 

Henry Stanhope! It was Henry Stanhope 
who was talking thus with Chilton. 

He had come in by the lower gate from the 
lane, but what he could want there at such a 
time, and why he should be in such close con- 
versation with Chilton were questions which 
would terribly have perplexed Geoffrey had it 
not been for his recent conversation with 
Phyllis. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
FOR MY WIFE. 


A uot July! Such a July as England can 
seldom boast of, makes London society’s 
queens half inclined to shut up their houses, 
give no more balls, and go to seek open-air 
amusements among green lanes, or on trimly- 
cut lawns—when suddenly a rumour is circu- 
lated which keeps them all rooted in their 
town quarters. 

Prince Sergius is going to give a midnight 
open-air féte. He has taken a villa with some 
lovely grounds at Campden Hill which, with 
the assistance of his marvellous valet, he 
intends to turn into a fairy land for the 
evening; and to this féte many of the greatest 
and most beautiful of England’s daughters are 
to be bidden. 

‘Ts it in honour of.Irene Stanhope that 
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this thing 1s done?” more than one disap-. 
pointed mother asks of another; for Prince 
Sergius’ attentions to Miss Stanhope have not 
failed to be observed, and while some few 
bitter ones aver that he will return to Russia 
without speaking, yet the general idea is that 
on the night of the great féte he will ask Irene 
to be his wife. 

_ She herself, however, has no such thought. 
Something like a barrier has sprung up of late 
between her and Prince Sergius, and Irene is 
so unhappy that her intimates cannot fail to 
note the white cheeks, and the circles about 
her pretty eyes. If Prince Sergius perceives 
them, he makes no sign, but, whenever he, 
meets Irene, is gravely and solemnly attentive 
to her, following her about like a shadow; but 
all the spontaneity that existed in the first 
days of their acquaintance seems to have faded 
away. 

Still it is not wholly this that appals Irene, 
and makes her dread rather than look for- 
ward to the coming féte. There has arrived 
in London, from Paris, a young Madame de 
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Coulon, a widow of about thirty, and very 
beautiful. She is a Russian, married to a 
French marquis, who has been dead about 
three years. 

At least, this 1s what the chatty journals 
and her acquaintances tell Irene, for she her- 
self has not yet seen Madame de Coulon; she 
only knows, also from the same sources, that 
Prince Sergius is devoted to this lady, that he 
has invited her over to play hostess for him at 
his féte, and that report, though it is unac- 
quainted with detail, says she is his ward. 

The day of the féte has arrived, and Irene, 
who has not met the Prince since the talk 
about Madame de Coulon reached her, is 
worked to such a pitch of excited jealousy that 
she is quite ill, and it almost becomes doubtful 
whether she will be able to go to this gather- 
ing of which fashionable London never ceases 
to prattle. 

Lady Fedora administers calming draughts, 
and keeps her quiet during the day in a dark- 
ened room, but she cannot altogether ascribe 
reasons for her daughter’s state, though she 
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guesses that Prince Sergius is the cause. Like 
a wise woman, however, she asks no questions ; 
only both she and Irene are resolved that un- 
less the girl is absolutely dying she will show 
at the féte to-night ; Lady Fedora hopes, per- 
haps in more ways than one, for great results 
from that féte.. Ferdinand, she is told, is to 
be there—Ferdinand, who has not to her 
knowledge come into town from Aldershot 
since she heard of those bills which still 
dangle as a nightmare before her and Henry 
Stanhope. 

It is only a week since she heard of them. 
During that week there has been a sort of lull, 
like the lull that precedes a storm. Lady 
Fedora feels, but she does not know in what 
way, that Simon Knight’s death in some man- 
ner affects the destinies of her house. All this 
she would fain have cleared up, and she has a 
sort of idea that a crisis 1s at hand, and that at 
Prince Sergius’ féte some of the thunder 
clouds will disperse. Not so Irene; she too 
expects a crisis, but with it she contemplates 
a total collapse. 
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and join this fellow in the yard and see what 
he could worm out of him. So he bade the 
little beauty not to fret about the future, — 
which, if she trusted to him, he assured her 
would come quite square, and kissing her 
affectionately, somewhat to Phyllis’ surprise, 
he sauntered out by the back door into the 
yard, where very certainly he had not been 
for months. In the dread of meeting Simon 
Knight, who was never too civil to the Stan- 
hopes, it had always been avoided whenever 
Irene or Geoffrey came to Wandsworth. If 
Geoffrey had had any idea who he would 
meet there now, there is little doubt he would 
have avoided it as persistently as ever, and 
either remained talking to Phyllis in the 
kitchen, or have taken himself undemonstra- 
tively back to London by the front door. 

Bent on finding Tom Chilton and picking 
his brains, he wandered round a large stack of 
timber in a direction where he fancied he 
. heard voices. Nor was he mistaken in this, 
nor in the idea that he should find Chilton ; 
there he stood, in somewhat earnest and deep 
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conversation with a man who was certainly 
not one of the workpeople. 

Geoffrey, however, did not at once recog- 
nise Chilton’s companion, who had his back 
to him; besides he was too near them to 
retreat; when he turned the corner of the 
wood-stack, he was right upon them. 

Henry Stanhope! It was Henry Stanhope 
who was talking thus with Chilton. _ 

He had come in by the lower gate from the 
lane, but what he could want there at such a 
time, and why he should be in such close con- 
versation with Chilton were questions which 
would terribly have perplexed Geoffrey had it 
not been for his recent conversation with 
Phyllis. 
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The evening arrives—cloudless, starry, 
moonlit. Nature at all events is propitious. 
Irene with an effort gets up from the couch on 
which she has lain the whole afternoon, and is 
dressed in a toilette just arrived from Paris, for 
the occasion. The suspense of the last few 
days has lent her beauty just that touch of 
sorrow which spiritualises it, and both her 
father and Geoffrey utter exclamations of as- 
tonished admiration when she joins them in 
the hall. .Lady Fedora’s exclamation is, how- 
ever, the loudest when she sees Henry Stan- 
hope, coat on arm, hat in hand. 

‘You! you are going with us to-night, 
Henry ?” 

He nods his head and tries tosmile. ‘ The 
féte, you know, is given by my old friend,” he 
says; ‘it would scarcely be courteous to stay 
away.” 

So they all four get into the carriage, and 
throughout the whole drive, even when they 
are dawdling along in what seems an almost 
interminable file of carriages, not one word is 
spoken by any of them, so many and conflict- 
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ing are the emotions with which each mind is 
filled. Not even under the influence of the 
magical lights which shine above their heads 
as they slowly proceed along the avenue that 
leads to the villa, nor the distant sounds of 
strange and unaccustomed music, are their 
tongues unloosed. At last they stand within 
the portals of the great Russian’s fairy palace, 
and he himself is on the threshold to receive 
them. 

His reception of Henry Stanhope is most 
cordial; he presents to Lady Fedora another 
Russian, of even higher rank than his own, 
whose arm she takes to mount the stairs, while 
Sergius places Irene’s little aan hand 
upon his own. 

‘‘This way, we pass through a drawing- 
room by a terrace walk to the gardens,” he 
says softly, but she scarcely heeds his words; 
she is, as it were, bewitched by the scene, and 
faintness almost overcomes her. 

Gorgeous, rare exotics fill the air with per- 
fume, soft crimson shaded lights forbid all 
idea of glare, sweet music, whose low warbling 
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harmony is totally distinct from the weird 
sounds in the garden, seems to linger in the 
air as though played by spirit fingers; all 
_ conduces to make Irene speechless; she only 
feels that her hand is on Sergius Lenskoft’s 
arm, and that the magic spell of this man is 
around her, holding her with a _ resistless 
power. At the top of the staircase: stands 
Berthe de Coulon. Irene’s fingers tighten on 
Prince Sergius’ arm as she sees her, and the 
introduction which conventionality demands 
is accomplished, Madame de Coulon holding 
out a tiny hand to Irene, and bidding her 
welcome. The society journals are right, the 
new comer is beautiful; but it is rather as the 
representative of night than day that Berthe 
de Coulon should be depicted. She is a 
brunette with keen, almost wicked eyes, that 
dance and sparkle, and are ever restless, as 
though they could never see or know enough ; 
and she has a small, firmly set mouth, denot- 
ing more power and self-will than seems 
wholly compatible with her tiny frame. But 
it is only when her face is in repose that this 
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is noticeable; when her lips, as they usually 
are, are wreathed into a smile, the expression 
of her face is so bright, the pearly row of 
teeth that are revealed so dazzling, that even a 
hypercritical observer forgets sometimes, in 
the contemplation of its rare and powerful 
beauty, all of which Madame de Coulon’s face 
bids you beware. 

Irene was scarcely less struck by her than 
others had been, but she trembled and turned 
away from her, as though an asp had stung 
her. 

‘Why had Sergius Lenskoff brought this 
woman here? Was it as an insult or warn- 
ing?’ she wondered, and willingly would she 
have turned back and fled from that wonder- 
ful scene of beauteous delight which he had 
created ; fled forth alone into the dark streets, 
if it might be to die there. 

Ah! had she only dared; but the hand 
that lay on Sergius Lenskoff’s arm was 
tightened to his side. She could not draw it 
forth even had she decided to do so, and she 
was borne- by him away from Berthe de 
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Coulon’s cruel eyes, away across thick-piled 
Aubusson carpets, and amid diamond-bedecked 
women, and men resplendent in orders from 
every civilised land; away from this glitter- 
ing crowd of bravery and beauty, on to the 
silent terrace where the moon shone in cold 
splendour above their heads, and the stars 
contended for the place of honour with the 
myriads of coloured lamps which Aladdin 
himself seemed to have prepared for this fresh 
Arabian night of supernatural and mysterious 
beauty. Again the weird music she had 
heard on entering, fell on her ear, silencing 
as it did, the buzz-of many voices which 
would otherwise have arisen from the gardens 
below. 

It was a lonely bend in the terrace to which 
Prince Sergius had led her, where no gaping 
witness could intrude on their privacy. 

‘My beautiful love, are you satisfied ? ” he 
asked her in those rich low tones which few 
women could withstand. ‘‘Is there anything 
in all this scene that does not please you?” 

Irene’s answer was a sigh, while some- 
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thing very like a shiver passed over her, but 
she did not speak. 

‘¢ What is it—what has digpleasal you?” 

Had she looked up into his face she might 
have noted such an amount of wrath gathered 
there as would have made her quail, for Ser- 
gius Lenskoff, accustomed to trample down 
every obstacle, brooked no contradiction. 

Irene looked down rather than up, and 
whispered very softly— _ 

‘Why have you brought me here and 

shown me all this when you know it were 
better I should go away and never see your 
face again ? ” 
_ “Wherefore?” he asked shortly, the 
gathering clouds on his brow well-nigh 
breaking into storm; ‘‘ Wherefore? who has 
bade you not to trust me?” 

‘¢ No one,” she answered, clinging with her 
disengaged hand to the balustrade in front of 
her, for the support she felt she needed in 
her single combat with him. ‘No one could 
set me against you—nothing but my own 
woman’s instinct.” 
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‘‘ And it teaches you a 

Great heaven! if she had only then noted 
the rushing of the mighty storm tide those 
words conveyed, what anguish and misery 


in the future might it have saved her; but in 
her tender heart she only thought sorrowing 
of the annoyance her mistrust was making for 
him when he had done so much to render this 
féte a beauteous one, and still with averted eyes 
she answered— 

‘It teaches me that I am not your only 
love, and that there is no happiness for me 
in man’s love, if it is to be shared by 
another.” | 

As by magic the sun broke through the 
gathered gloom upon his brow. It was only 
jealousy, after all, where he had feared 
prejudice, and what man of Sergius Lens- 
koff’s type but delights in jealousy in the 
woman he loves? 

Her hand was removed from his arm now, 
for the arm was round her waist, holding 
her as in a vice, which rendered her well nigh 
breathless. 
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‘“‘My own, my only, my beautiful!” 

She looked at him with her liquid eyes as 
though astonished at his impassioned earnest- 
ness. He bent over her and kissed the sweet 
upturned face. 

‘‘No one can part us, no voice, no evil 
tongue! Say then, my own Irene, will you 
be my wife?” 

She did not answer him for a moment, but un-. 
consciously let her head sink upon his breast, 
and as though spell-bound by the magic scene 
and their own highly-wrought feelings, they 
stood for some seconds dreaming in speechless 
rapture. 

Irene was the first to break the silence. 
Even in that blissful hour there was an intrud- 
ing Vision. 

‘‘Madame de Coulon?” she asked, “ will 
she ever come between us ?” 

‘Between us, my love? You must be 
joking—there is no one who can ever come 
between us. Berthe de Coulon’s love for me 
is not of the nature you suppose.” 

“Then she does love you?” asked Irene, 
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raising her head suddenly and trying to 
_ struggle away from him. 

‘‘As a daughter, ay; not with a lover’s 
love. But do not let us talk of her but of our- 
selves.” 

Irene was not, however, so easily satis- 
fied. 

‘‘’Why then is she here?” was the next 
question. 

For a moment he would again have grown 
angry; then the temper of his mind changed 
and he smiled. 

‘¢ Come with me,” he said; ‘let us return 
to the festive throng from which, as host, I 
have, perhaps, no right to be absent so long, 
and you will yourself see how events will 
shape themselves ; only promise me before we 
- go that whatever befalls you will never doubt 
my love for you.” 

‘Never, unless I find you have deceived 
me,” she answered, ‘‘and then woe is me for 
the unhappiness I shall suffer.” 

He gave her one more reassuring embrace, 
and then he led her by an almost unobserved 
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flight of steps down into the illuminated and 
crowded gardens. 

Near a fountain round which seats had been 
placed sat Berthe de Coulon, playing with a 
fan of golden tissue that shimmered as the 
light fell on it. Standing rather behind her — 
was a man who was leaning over her, talking 
with so much empressement that he seemed to 
see no one else. Her last remark evidently 
pleased him, and for a moment he threw his 
head up with a sort of triumphant toss; a 
lamp hanging just above him shone on his face. 
He was Ferdinand Stanhope. 

Irene gave a little surprised cry that made 
him look round, but Prince Sergius led her 
down a less brilliantly lighted path, and in 
the semi-darkness Ferdinand did not recognise 
her. | 

: Perhaps you are already partly convinced,” 
whispered the Prince. ‘ We must not inter- 
rupt them ; let us do to others as we would be 
done by.” 

‘¢But it is impossible. Ferdinand scarcely 
knows this Madame de Coulon.” 
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‘‘Love’s birth is instantaneous,” he 
answered, laughing; and by a tortuous path 
they returned once more to the most crowded’ 
part of the gardens, where they found Lady 
Fedora standing by her husband in the most 
unfashionable manner. She received Irene 
with a gentle reprimand for her long absence ; 
if she had not been with the Prince there is 
little doubt but it would have been a far more 
severe one. But if Lady Fedora was scarcely 
displeased, as much could not be said for Henry 
Stanhope. He had been suffering of late many 
things which he could in nowise prevent, but 
on love-making between Sergius Lenskoff and 
his sweet Irene he could never smile, nor 
could he bring himself to witness it without 
making some effort to protest. 

‘It makes us both feel very old as we look 
at Irene and think of the merry past, when we 
were both youngsters together,” he said, rather 
tartly, fully enjoying the way in which Prince 
Sergius visibly winced, though he essayed to 
observe pleasantly that he did not feel old. © 

‘Still we have scarcely a couple of years 
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to quarrel over,” went on Henry Stanhope, 
purposely exasperating. 

He was playing with edged tools, however, 
and so he speedily found out to his cost, for 
Sergius Lenskoff was scarcely a man to be 
trifled with, especially when he had an impor- 
tant object in view. 

‘You have grown old from care,” he said 
almost savagely; ‘“‘a man with a past like 
yours must become prematurely old. Efforts 
at hiding, my dear Stanhope, always tell, how- 
ever sanguine you may be not to be found 
out.” 

‘‘And have you nothing to hide?” asked 
Mr. Stanhope, trying to be off-hand, though 
his face was white as ashes. | 

‘“¢ Nothing that can in any way interfere with 
my happiness,”’ replied the Prince confidently. 

Henry Stanhope touched him on the arm and 
led him just out of hearing of Lady Fedora and 
_ Irene. 

' “Sergius,” he said, ‘let the past be buried. 
Knight, the only man in England who could 
remind me of it, 1s dead.” 
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‘“‘ But in Petersburg there dwells a young 
merchant who trades extensively with Paris:in 
Russian furs.”’ | 

‘He knows nothing,” was Henry Stan- 
hope’s almost agonised whisper. ‘ You alone 
can speak—be merciful.” __ 

‘Then do not thwart me in my strong 
desires ; give me Irene for my wife.” 
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